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VACATION CLUB 


is the easy way to save dollars that might 
go down the drain... 


Everyone needs a vacation. More and 


more people are finding Vacation Clubs 
the easy way to save dollars that may go 


down the drain. 





When you make Vacation Club service avail- 
able at your institution, you give your cus- 


tomers a great service. 


You benefit too, because Vacation Club 
Members soon get acquainted with your staff 
and become excellent prospects for all your 


other services. 


We'll be happy to tell you how other insti- 
tutions are using Vacation Clubs to promote 


new business. 


Just drop a note (no obligation, of course) to 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CLUBS, VACATION CLUBS, SCHOOL SAVINGS, ALL PURPOSE CLUBS, TAX CLUBS 
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AVAILABLE 


Experienced banker, recently executive officer 
of country bank. Background includes all 
types of loans and public relations. Will ac- 
cept second spot in progressive bank. Age 
51; married, two children. Box 205, c/o The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 


Approach of 
Man Sets Off 
New Alarm 


A burglar alarm system that can 
be tripped merely by the approach of 
a man has been introduced by Mosler 
Research Products, Inc., Danbury, 
Conn. 

Called the Mosler Monitor Alarm, 
the electronic system is the only trans- 
istorized alarm to win approval of the 
independent Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 

According to Research Products 
President Martin S. Coleman, the 
alarm creates a bandit-proof electron- 
ic barrier around a safe which may 
contain vital documents, jewelry, cash 
or other valuables. If the “security 
field” is approached by anyone the 
alarm is triggered. 

Originally developed for the United 
States government to protect top se- 
cret documents, the system has been 
designed for three-fold use. It can: 

@ Sound an alarm in its immedi- 
ate area. 

@ Flash a silent alarm at a central 
point such as a police station. 

@ Signal at a plant guard station. 

Designed for unit protection the 
security system can protect one or 
more safes. The safe acts as an an- 
tenna. Anyone approaching it causes 
a change which triggers the alarm. 

The system operates on ordinary 
current but is equipped with batteries 
which take over in the event of power 
failure. 

Use of the alarm, according to Mr. 
Coleman, can earn discounts on bur- 
glary insurance up to 35 per cent. 
The alarm will be marketed by the 
Mosler Safe Company, parent firm of 
Mosler Research Products. 
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FHA Loans Hit 
$1 Billion Total 


Loans made and insured by the 
Farmers Home Administration during 
1957 totaled $342.5 million, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. This compares to $340 mil- 
lion advanced in 1956. 

Loans outstanding were estimated 
at $1 billion, compared to $893 mil- 
lion on December 31, 1956. About 
205,000 farmers, including those who 
had not repaid completely advances 
obtained in prior years, made use of 
FHA services during 1957. 

Number of loans made last year 
totaled about 118,000. More than 44.,- 
000 borrowers repaid their loans in 
full during the year. 





Cover. Photo 





You’ve heard that everything 
is big in Texas and certainly our 
cover photo shows that the down- 
town buildings in Dallas are big. 
More than that, the Chamber of 
Commerce identifies the city as 
the “largest inland metropolis in 
the United States” and refers to 
Dallas as “Big D.” And, says the 
Chamber of Commerce, metro- 
politan Dallas still is growing “by 
leaps and bounds.” 

You can see for yourself the 
many interesting features of this 
fine city by attending the 24th 
annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas 
on March 6-7-8. Each IBA mem- 
ber bank will have received a 
registration blank and a reserva- 
tion card by the time you read 
this. Fill out both forms today if 


you haven’t already done so. 





Independents 
In Oregon 
Hear Harding 


The role played by the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District in enactment 
of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 was explained to Independent 
Bankers of Oregon recently by Harry 
J. Harding, honorary president of the 
Twelfth district independents. The 
Oregon group met at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland. 

Mr. Harding paid tribute to Ore- 
gon’s independent bankers for their 
support of the legislation. He also 
lauded them for having been the first 
to found a state association of inde- 
pendent bankers some 30 years ago. 

The state association in Oregon, 
said Mr. Harding, “stimulated the 
forming of the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District Association of inde- 
pendents and eventually the national 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America was formed.” Both groups, 
he said, played an important part in 
passage of the Holding Company Act. 

Commenting on the act, Mr. Hard- 
ing declared, “While some loopholes 
need to be plugged, it is a great step 
in the right direction if the independ- 
ent community bank is to be properly 
protected as an American heritage.” 

Walter A. Johnson, president of the 
Twelfth District independents, was a 
special guest. He discussed the need 
for closer co-operation between inde- 
pendents on an area or regional basis. 
Mr. Johnson is president of the Olym- 
pia (Washington) State Bank and 
Trust Company. 

V. E. Solso, president of the Ore- 
gon independents and president of 
the Citizens Bank of Oswego, Oregon, 
presided at the meeting. He reminded 
those present there will be a spring 
meeting of Oregon independents, the 
first separate statewide meeting for 
the group. 


Wife leaving on vacation speaks to 
husband: “Seventy-six percent of the 
human body is water. Try keeping it 
that way while I’m gone.” 
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Young and Vigorous, Dallas Is 


Remarkable City of Contrasts 


America’s independent bankers will 
gather at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Dallas, Texas, on March 6, 7 and 8 
for the 24th annual convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association. 
The visiting bankers will find them- 
selves not only in one of the nation’s 
outstanding hotels but also in one of 
the nation’s most cosmopolitan cities. 
Young, vigorous Dallas is a re- 
markable city of contrasts, where the 
blue-jeaned cowboy rubs elbows with 
the nation’s most fashionable wom- 
an—where formally attired opera- 
goers mingle with enthusiastic “coun- 
try music” fans at the State Fair 
Grounds—where big industry and 
agriculture meet on common ground. 
And there are many other remark- 
able things about this fast-growing 
Southwestern city—the largest in- 
land metropolis in the United States. 
Although there’s not an oil well 
within sight of Dallas County, “Big 
D” is the home of over 1,000 com- 
panies which serve the oil industry. 


800 Insurance Firms 


More than 15,000 Dallasites are 
employed by some 800 insurance 
firms. And, Dallas is the biggest 





$500 PRIZE SET 
FOR CONVENTION 


Once again, American Express 
Company is awarding the top 
prize, worth $500, that will be 
won by someone attending the 
Independent Bankers Association 
convention in Dallas, Texas, on 
March 6-7-8. The prize includes 
two round trip fares to Bermuda, 
worth $250, and $250 in Travel- 
ers Cheques for expenses. 
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banker in the Southwest, with 22 
banks that have total resources of 
over $2,400,000,000. 

The latest count gives the 236.01 
square-mile Dallas a population of 
666,500 (including its four “island” 
cities), and Metropolitan Dallas an 
827,500 population figure. And Dal- 
las is still growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Many Attractions 


When it’s State Fair time, “Going 
to Big D” is seen scrawled across 
many a car, school bus, truck and 
tractor traveling the highways that 
converge on Dallas. The fair, a real 
dazzler and the largest annual ex- 
position in the nation, has been built 
by 68 years of work and an outlay of 
more than $35 million. 


Called the “Athens of the Alfalfa 


Fields,” Dallas has an impressive ar- 
ray of year-round cultural attrac- 
tions. The city’s symphony orchestra 
presents a full, annual season of win- 
ter concerts. 


Musicals, Too 


Every summer, the State Fair of 
Texas sponsors its summer musicals, 
a 12-week series of productions that 
equal Broadway in calibre, scope 
and stars. 

The Metropolitan Opera this year 
marked its 19th annual visit to Dal- 
las—and throughout the year out- 
standing singers, speakers, symphony 
orchestras, legitimate theatre groups 
and touring ballet troupes visit Dal- 
las. 

Climate makes the big difference 
to recreation in Dallas. Outdoor 
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PRE-CONVENTION TRIP TO MEXICO 
WILL START ON FEBRUARY 27 


See Mexico City and Acapulco with your independent banker 
friends! Dine in famed eating places! Enjoy deep sea fishing, boating, 
swimming, cruising, shopping, dancing, a bullfight and native Mexican 
entertainment! 

All this is in prospect for those who take the pre-convention air 
trip of the Independent Bankers Association, starting February 27. 
Those making the air cruise can depart from Minneapolis, Chicago 
or Dallas. 

Genial Joe LaCombe, who has conducted IBA trips in previous 
years, will handle this one, too, it was announced by Otto Preus, 
chairman of the Transportation and Sightseeing Committee. The 
deadline for accepting reservations is Monday, February 10. 

By the time distribution of this issue of The INDEPENDENT BANKER 
is completed, full details of the tour, along with reservation forms, 
sxould have been received by all IBA member banks. Any member 
who hasn’t yet gotten all necessary information by mail can get it from 
the IBA office in Sauk Centre, Minnesota. The IBA office also will 
send this information to nonmembers on request. 








REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


from the downtown area. It offers 
picnicking, swimming, fishing, water 
skiing, surf-boarding, sailing and a 
view of the handsome homes and 
estates bordering the lake. 


sports are just as popular on a balmy 
mid-February day as in August. 
Dallas’ parks system has more than 
5,700 acres, including 92 public 
parks, nine swimming pools, 30 light- 
ed softball diamonds, three lighted 


baseball diamonds, three golf courses, Western Flavor, Too 


and western music flourish every Sat- 
urday night. Eating out in the open 
is a habit; barbecue a specialty. 

Nine major railway lines route pas- 
sengers and freight trains in and out 
of the $5,000,000 Union Terminal 
each day. 

Dallas’ Love Field, with a multi- 
million dollar, ultra-modern new ter- 
minal building nearing completion, 
ranks high on the list of the 10 busi- 
est airports in the nation for com- 
mercial airline passengers. 

The pride of Dallas’ city trans- 
portation system is the new Central 
Expressway—a ten-lane super high- 
way that stretches through the heart 
of Dallas for nineteen miles. 

Dallas is proud of its downtown 
section which boasts a number of 
new, modern buildings. Outstanding 
among these is the Statler Hilton. 





NEIMAN-MARCUS 
FASHION SHOW 


A fashion show by the famed Nei- 
man-Marcus store will highlight at- 
tractions for women attending the 
24th annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, The 
show will follow a luncheon on the 
second day of the convention, Friday 
March 7. Some 15 models will dem- 
onstrate examples of the latest fash- 
ions. 





a 60-acre zoo, 60 tennis courts, an 
aquarium, a natural history museum, 
21 community buildings, and a la- 
goon for fly-rod casting. 

White Rock Lake, a 1,200-acre 
body of water, is a 15-minute drive 
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Besides its culture and urbanity, 
Dallas is still a part of the West. 
There are, to be sure, dude ranches, 
as well as the genuine article nearby 
the city. There’s a Saturday night 
rodeo. Two extravaganzas of country 





DRIVE-IN BANKING is an especially 
attractive feature of service offered by 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, and 
here is one of the reasons. Her name 
is Miss Wanda Barker, a greeter on 
roller skates. 
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“bank examiners” on the trail...of profit! 


You’ve never seen “bank examiners” like 
these before! We call them “analysts.” 
They know banks, and banking problems. 
As they examine your bank and its opera- 
tions, their skill and experience uncover 
the many hidden opportunities that will 
help make your new quarters investment 
both successful and profitable. 

They analyze your site and its poten- 
tial... your work flow and customer flow 
. « . your department operations. From 


their studies and recommendations, 
specialized planning and designing teams 
develop the plan that is right for you... 
tailored exactly to your needs, your future, 
your budget. This exhaustive analysis— 
before plans are drawn—is just one phase 
of the Bank Building Corporation services 
that modernize your profit picture as well 
as your quarters. And, it costs no more! 
Write today for further information. 


eavia 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK -e« 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO « ATLANTA ¢ AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International » Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 


New! Send today for “What 
Happens After a Bank Mod- 
ernizes’-a documented report 
on the results of recent mod- 
ernization in 57 banks, large 
and small. No obligation, 





CHAIN VS. UNIT BANKING 


Allow Banks to Branch Like 


Yes,’ Says St. Louis Paper 


(Editorial reprinted from ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT) 


Whenever new areas are developed and new centers of 
population are formed, the food stores, the department 
stores, the five and tens, the savings and loan institutions 
and many others open branches. All, that is, except the 
banks. 

The entire history of post-war America has been one of 
decentralization from the downtown business district. St. 
Louis is no exception, for great shopping centers have 
grown up north, west and south of downtown. St. Louis 
would, indeed, be a ghost town if business and industry 
were not able to expand to the outlying sections of the 
city and county. 

Only the banks cannot grow and establish new services 
to keep pace with the habits of their customers, who, less 
and less, travel long distances from their homes to shop 





} Editor's Note: Here’s an argument that started 
» in Missouri, where they do have ding-dong argu- 
} ments on occasion. The implications extend far 
beyond the borders of that state, however, and for 
that reason The INDEPENDENT BANKER is printing 
the full text of an editorial from a St. Louis news- 
paper and the answer by a country banker, E. E. 3 
Romines of Houston, Missouri. The issue is one of 
paramount importance to independent bankers, es- 
pecially those in states prohibiting branch banking. 











or carry on other business necessities. 

Only the banks are held to one location. What a pre- 
posterous situation it would be if each food store could 
have only one outlet in this state, or if each department 
store were forbidden to establish new locations for serv- 
ice to their customers. Even new Post Offices are opened 
up where the centers of business and population are 
situated. 





| 
i 
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’No,’ Says Missouri Banker 


Mr. Louis LaCoss, Vice President and Editor 
Globe-Democrat Publishing Company 

1133 Franklin Avenue 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Dear Mr. LaCoss: 


| have read your editorial of Friday, December 27, 1957 
entitled “The A & P Can Do It, Why Not The Banks?” 
As your editorial pointed out, I would be classed with 
the small-town bankers who try to influence the legisla- 
ture against any type of branch banking in Missouri and 
I am proud of it. 

I disagree with your editorial on several counts, the 
first being that there is no logical reason that you should 
classify the A & P and banks as the same type of business 
institutions. 

You state that only the banks cannot grow and estab- 
lish new services. You fail to recognize that the deposits 
of the metropolitan banks within, your city limits alone 
have grown $416 million in the last 10 years. 

This figure does not include the deposits of the 32 
banks in St. Louis county which also serve your metro- 
politan area, as well as the 27 banks that are within the 
city limits of St. Louis. 

I admit that I didn’t know your St. Louis banks were 
not offering some of the newest banking services and were 
lagging behind the banks of some of our other large cities. 


It is interesting to note, however, that one of the banks 
within your area states that they are the world’s largest 
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drive-up, walk-up bank. Another advertises “Banking in 
the Sky.” And many of the newest modern banking build- 
ings in the nation are within your metropolitan area, in- 
cluding a new multi-million dollar downtown bank build- 
ing. 

‘Any Area Can Get a Bank’ 


Your editorial leads one to believe that because this 
state prohibits branch banking, a new area cannot be 
served by a bank. This inference is, of course, incorrect 
as it is possible for any area that can demonstrate to the 
proper chartering authorities the need for a new bank to 
obtain a charter and establish a bank. The fact that you 
now have 32 banks in St. Louis county alone is proof that 
new banks can be established when needed. 

If there are certain sections of St. Louis that do not 
now have proper bank facilities, it would be much bet- 
ter, in my opinion, for this area to be served by a new 
bank, owned, operated and controlled by the people of 
that area rather than for a branch of another bank to be 
established there. 

The people who are most interested in the progress and 
development of any community are the ones who have 
their businesses and homes within that community. 

A local bank owned, operated and controlled by the 
people of that community will best serve the local people. 

Deposits in a local bank are invested in the community 
from which they come and not transferred to another 
territory like the deposits of a branch bank. Decisions on 
loans will be made by local people interested in the com- 
munity where their bank is located and not by bankers 
in the plush offices downtown. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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ke Grocery Chains? 


13 States Ban Branching santo, Lincoln-Mercury and other large plants are with- 
out a banking facility of any sort. None of the great new 


Missouri and Illinois are among only 13 states tied to shopping conters inchudes & helt 


archaic laws which forbid a bank to have a branch. As a 
result, the large banks in St. Louis, Kansas City, Jefferson 
City and elsewhere in both states cannot extend their 
services to where their customers live. 

This is an injustice not only to the banks, but vastly 
more important, to all the people of the state. Much of 
the growth of business and industry in Missouri and 
Illinois depends upon the big banks which do the major 
financing and create jobs, increase real estate values and 
enlarge each state’s prosperity. 

As a result of this feudalism, there are vast areas in 
St. Louis and St. Louis County where banking is almost 
impossible except at great inconvenience to those who 
live and do business in the densely populated outlying 
areas. 

For example, there is no bank within convenient dis- 
tance of the large industrial developments encircling the 


‘Small Prejudices and Fears’ 


Missouri and Illinois have been shackled too long by 
the small prejudices and fears of the small town bankers 
who influence the legislature. These fears can reasonably 
be met by a district banking law which would allow banks 
to establish branch offices only within banking districts, 
generally either a county or small group of counties, and 
then only with the approval of a strong and wise Com- 
missioner of Banking, alert to protect the public interest. 

It is a beneficial law which has helped not only all 
banks, large and small, but the entire community to de- 
rive vast benefits in the 35 states where branch banking 
is permitted. Branch banking should be enacted at the 


earliest possible time in Missouri and Illinois. 








airport so that 40,000 wage earners at McDonnell, Mon- The A & P can have branches, why not the banks? 
Mn THe eee eee eee eee eee 
I believe that the people in a new area would prefer to panies are undesirable, then branch banking must be con- 
establish their own local bank, just as they would their sidered the same. 
own local school and local churches. I have looked up a recent survey made of six unit bank- 


ing states and six state-wide branch banking states that 


‘Decentralize Money and Wealth, Too’ ; p 
were comparable in area and population. 





Certainly you are correct when you say that the history I am sure you will be surprised to find that this survey 
of post-war America has been one of decentralization. revealed that the 2,756 banks in states without branches 
We recognize decentralization as desirable and the fact have one banking office for each 7,058 population and one 
i that our laws of Missouri prohibit branch banking, there- office for each 25] square miles. 
by refusing to permit the control of money and wealth in By comparison, the branch banking states had 2,191 
this state to be centralized in the hands of a few giant outlets, one for each 9,013 persons and one office for each 
banks, also is desirable. 288 square miles. 
Rather than our laws being archaic and creating feudal- Your observation that there would be more banks to 
ism, as you suggest, it appears that this section of our serve more people and for each square mile if we had 
Missouri banking law in an outstanding example of good branch banking is simply incorrect, as shown in this 
legislation. survey. 
Congressman Brent Spence of Kentucky, chairman of Good Service By Unit Banks 


the House Banking and Currency Committee, recently 
stated, “I don’t believe there is any substitute for local 
control and local interest. | am opposed to the non-resi- 
dent operation of the hometown (community) bank.” 

It is also interesting to note that the mergers and cen- 
tralization of big business, including banks, have become 
a matter of concern to America, including our legislators. 


I challenge you to prove that the unit banks of the 
state of Missouri are not rendering as good banking 
service to the people of this state as any state that has 
branch banking. 

I would also like to call your attention to the fact that 
among the deposits of your large metropolitan banks are 
many millions of dollars in open account, not drawing 





Curbs Sought on Monopoly interest, which country banks have on deposit with them. 

The monopoly, control and centralization of money in It is, of course, a fact that the funds a bank loans are 
the hands of the giant financial institutions through bank- supplied by their depositors and it is quite evident then 
holding companies became so serious that in 1956 Con- that the people of St. Louis have the use and benefit of 
gress enacted national legislation curbing such a practice millions of dollars supplied by the rural small-town banks. 
in all states, including the branch banking states. Banks You have a number of metropolitan banks in St. Louis 
operated by holding companies and branch banking are that have country bank balances extending into millions 
practically one and the same thing. If bank-holding com- (Continued on page 32) 
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Che Bank of North Dakota 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Conk & Tie Wei AO iis os os baa eee hoses 
U. 8. Government Securities ..............cc0ceee8. 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies .............. 
State & Municipal Securities ..................000- 


Bills Receivable: 


Other Loans & Certificates ................... $ 879,348.81 
ea es ne IN ios kin hbk AR Ow'acs DEA © vee 1,845,004.20 
Farmers Home Administration Loans .......... 2,280,221.64 
eas BB Se Via heres hah dea ede S Bae os 3,902,016.43 
ND RE Ree Sey Bary PUR Er ee 1.00 
ee Be ioe Es oh ce Res 1.00 
Real Estate Owned and Sold on Contract ........... _1.00 


TOTAL RESOURCES ................ 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits of State Funds & Treasurers of 
Political Sub-Divisions: 


oS Saat A Reh ea HS SNR RAST a. ay aha trae NOSE prepa $ 52,771,028.83 
A ek een GF nde os 8 BRON A 51,992,763.09 
U. S. Treas. Tax & Loan Account .............. 997,188.18 


Other Deposits: 


RE ig y's hae he ERE ie NR 6,073,565.50 
ME Ue ORV ioc 5 dare So wk ok vic's ole Sica aw eels 6,771,874.87 


POUCA WMP OBLIS cic ceiceriedvees 

Cashiers Checks, Certified Checks 

PE, IIIB se oe iN bk a os on aa wees 
Unallocated Reserve for Loans & Investments ...... 
Reserve for Transfer to State of North Dakota 

SUE Se ee US oath os Beko ea ve ae hare 
Reserve for Transfer to State Scholarship 

EU NG 555 oe eee ee eee 
Reserve for Interest on Time Deposits .............. 


Orivinal Cash Investment: iic5 cbs co oe eee  cees $ 2,000,000.00 
UN tee ib ale baie Mise ak sed 9 8 ada iees 3,000,000.00 
No FN ic aa ks cha aA A NOS ERE 3,102,646.74 


TOTMis TAABUITIBG sci coi ceevciss 


$ 11,758,513.15 
75,253,285.95 
10,738,925.00 
25,498,663.58 


8,906,591.08 


3.00 


$132,155,981.76 


$118,606,420.47 


114,778.28 
2,428,785.23 


2,000,000.00 


133,216.92 
770,134.12 


__8,102,646.74 
$132,155,981.76 


(All Securities are carried at par value or cost, whichever is lower) 


This Bank is owned, operated and controlled by The State of North Dakota under the 


supervision of the Industrial Commission. 


Industrial Commission 


John E. Davis, Chairman Math Dahl 
Governor Comm. of Agri. & Labor 
Leslie R. Burgum Alice Zoller 
Attorney General Secretary 
Theo. W. Sette 
Manager 


Buy "Dakota Maid” Flour 
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WISCONSIN CASE 





FRB Rejects Chain's Move for 
Another Bank in Milwaukee 


Another example of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 fulfilling its 
purpose of protecting independent 
banking is furnished by a recent Fed- 
eral Reserve Board decision affecting 
the independent vs. chain balance in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Observers declared that the FRB’s 
decision denying Wisconsin Bank- 
shares Corporation permission to 
start a new nationai bank in a large 
shopping center was “clearly based 
on a desire to protect independent 
banking.” 

A Wisconsin Bankshares subsidi- 
ary, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
already controls nearly 50 per cent 
of the bank deposits in the city. 

In its decision, the board said 
that to permit the new chain bank 
unit in the shopping center “probably 
would have an adverse effect upon the 
competitive position, at its new loca- 
tion, of Milwaukee Western Bank, an 
existing bank not controlled by a 
bank holding company.” 


Reaction to Decision 


Milwaukee Western formerly was 
known as the Teutonia Bank. The 
name change became official last Oc- 
tober 1, preliminary to the bank’s 
move from its old site to a new loca- 
tion across the street from Capitol 
Court shopping- center, a large new 
development on Milwaukee’s expand- 
ing Northwest side. 

Harold Emch, board chairman of 
Milwaukee Western, said that direc- 
tors were “gratified” by the FRB’s de- 
cision. Mr. Emch commented, “The 
Federal Reserve Board’s action indi- 
cates that it is confident of our ability 
to completely serve the banking needs 
of the area.” 

Milwaukee Western, then the Teu- 
tonia Bank, announced its decision 
to move into the Capitol Court dis- 
trict nearly two years ago. The Wis- 
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consin Bankshares announcement of 
its plan to open a national bank in 
the same area followed. Milwaukee 
Western is a state-chartered institu- 
tion. 

Wisconsin Bankshares had sought 
FRB approval for permission to ac- 
quire ownership of 2,950 of 3,000 
voting shares in the proposed Capitol 
National Bank. The board denied to 
sanction the acquisition. 

In its statement and order, the 
board detailed the background infor- 
mation on banking in Milwaukee and 
cited the factors that influenced the 
decision against the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares application. The text follows: 


® 
As of December 31, 1956, the Ap- 


plicant (Wisconsin Bankshares) con- 
trolled six banks in the State of Wis- 
consin having 20 banking offices and 
aggregate deposits of approximately 
$807,000,000. The City of Milwaukee, 
with a population of approximately 
700,000, is presently served by 18 


commercial banks having thirty-one ' 


banking offices and aggregate depos- 
its of approximately $1,175,000,000 
as of June 6, 1957. There are also 
two mutual savings banks in Milwau- 
kee with deposits of about $5,500,000. 
The largest bank in the city is 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, a subsidiary of the Appli- 
cant, which has thirteen banking of- 
fices and aggregate deposits of ap- 
proximately $557,000,000. 


7 Banks Within 3 Miles 


The proposed new Capitol National 
Bank of Milwaukee would be located 
in a large, recently developed shop- 
ping center comprising 61 acres. With- 
in a three-mile radius of the shopping 
center there is an estimated popula- 
tion of 287,000, and within that area 
there are presently seven banking 
offices, three of which are branches 


of First Wisconsin National Bank. 

There is no banking office present- 
ly located within the shopping center 
or its immediate vicinity. However, a 
state bank, Milwaukee Western Bank 
(formerly known as Teutonia Bank), 
which is now located a little more 
than three miles from the shopping 
center, was granted permission by 
the Wisconsin Commissioner of Banks 
in April, 1956, to move its office to 
a new location just outside the shop- 
ping center and four-tenths of a mile 
from the site of the proposed new 
Capitol National Bank. A new build- 
ing to be occupied by the Milwaukee 
Western Bank at its new location is 
under construction and nearing com- 
pletion. 

Under section 3(c) of the Hold- 
ing Company Act, in determining 
whether or not to approve an applica- 
tion, the board is required to take 
into consideration five stated factors: 
“(1) The financial history and condi- 
tion of the company or companies 
and the banks concerned; (2) their 
prospects; (3) the character of their 
management; (4) the convenience, 
needs, and welfare of the communi- 
ties and the area concerned; and(5) 
whether or not the effect of such ac- 
quisition or merger or consolidation 
would be to expand the size or extent 
of the bank holding company system 
involved beyond limits consistent with 
adequate and sound banking, the pub- 
lic interest, and the preservation of 
competition in the field of banking.” 

In the present case it appears that 
all considerations relative to the first 
three factors stated above are general- 
ly favorable. 


Need Factor Cited 


With respect to the fourth factor 
required to be considered by the 
board, it appears that there is clearly 
a need for a bank in the shopping 
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center or its vicinity. 

The imminent move of Milwaukee 
Western Bank to its new location, 
however, will provide a bank just 
outside the shopping center; and, 
while a bank in the shopping center 
itself would probably contribute to 
the “convenience” of the businesses 
and shoppers in the center, it does 
not appear that “needs and welfare” 
of the area call for the operation of 
two banks in the shopping center and 
its vicinity at the present time. 

With respect to the fifth statutory 
factor, the establishment by the Ap- 
plicant of the proposed new Capitol 
National Bank would cause banks 


controlled by the Applicant to have 
four out of nine offices within a three- 
mile radius of the shopping center, 
thus increasing the Applicant’s com- 
petitive strength in that area. At the 
same time, the establishment of the 
proposed new national bank, with 
the advantage of its location within 
the shopping center itself, probably 
would have an adverse effect upon 
the competitive position, at its new 
location, of Milwaukee Western Bank, 
an existing bank not controlled by a 
bank holding company. 

No precise formula can be applied 
in determining the relative weight or 
significance to be accorded the facts 








...our incentive program 
looked pretty old-fashioned... 








...when we found how high powered 
and successful it could be with the 
help of Pat Kileen and La Salle National! 


With a completely revamped and expertly instituted incen- 
tive program, we not only lowered our staff turnover, but 
enjoyed results beyond our expectations. 
This is another typical comment from a banker who has 
used the vast range of experience and skill La Salle National 
offers as a service in the design and maintenance of success» 
ful, profitable incentive programs. 
Call PAT KILEEN at STate 2-5200. Let him 
give you a complete and detailed picture of how 
La Salle National can improve your employee 
incentive program profitably! 
And while you’re at it, ask how complete La Salle National 
service can benefit every facet of your operations. 


Business Development - Employee Training - Credit Service 
Advertising and Promotion - Systems and Methods 





ve 
ie 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


fa ‘FIELD BUILDING 
! 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90 
' STate 2-5200 
i] 


OEUNATIONAL BANK 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Trust Service 





of a particular case under each of the 
five factors set forth in section 3(c) 
of the Act, and each case must neces- 
sarily be determined on the basis of 
a considered judgment in the light 
of all relevant circumstances. 

In the present case, in view of the 
Applicant’s strong competitive posi- 
tion in the City of Milwaukee and the 
local area involved, the reasonable 
probability that the Applicant’s es- 
tablishment of the proposed new bank 
in the shopping center would tend to 
impair the prospects of the independ- 
ent bank moving into the vicinity of 
the center, and the lack of clear evi- 
dence of need at this time for the pro- 
posed new bank sufficient to offset 
these adverse circumstances, it is 
believed that approval of the applica- 
tion here under consideration would 
not be consistent with the intent and 
purposes of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act. Accordingly, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, the application 
should be denied, and it is so ordered. 

Voting for this action: Chairman Mar- 

tin and Governors Szymczak, Mills, 

Robertson, and Shepardson; absent 


and not voting: Vice Chairman Bald- 
erston and Governor Vardaman. 


Organize New 
Bank in 


Portland, Ore. 


Organization of a new downtown 
commercial bank in Portland, Ore- 
gon, has been announced. To be 
known as the Security Bank of Ore- 
gon, the new bank was organized by 
a group of Portland business and 
professional men. The state-chartered 
bank is scheduled to be in operation 
by April 1 and will have a capitaliza- 
tion of $1 million. 

George F. Brice Jr., who is presi- 
dent of the Oregon Mutual Savings 
bank and also heads mortgage, realty 
and title insurance firms, is one of 
the new bank’s organizers and will be 
its president. He said he plans to 
resign his presidency of the mutual 
savings bank before the new commer- 
cial bank opens. 

In addition to Mr. Brice, organiz- 
ers include Roscoe D. Hemenway, 
Jess J. Gard, Milton A. Foland, Ed- 
ward B. Twining, Frank Director, 
Dr. Ralph M. Prag and Dean F. Bry- 


son. 
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Member 
Federal Reserve ee 
neiipien Corporation 
ECONOMIA 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, Due from Other Banks $ 56,675,049.71 
United States Govt. Obligations ..... 151,312,851.01 
Total Cash and Govt. Obligations . $207,987,900.72 
State and Municipal Bonds....... 16,030,7 18.24 
Other Bonds and Securities....... 2,460,052.44 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. ... 450,000.00 
Collateral LWGMS 6 oso occ c ci ccciuas 31,899,683.80 
Other Loans to Individuals and Firms. 34,357,899.78 
Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2). 31,215,805.13 
Other Real Estate Loans........... 10,554,299.09 
Total Loans and Discounts....... 108,027,687.80 
Banking Houses. ..........seeeee5 2,198,387.87 
Furniture and Fixtures............. 1,030,066.73 3,228,454.60 
Otliak Renee oo oie hc ccs 1,148,386.16 
TOTAL RESOURCES............. $339,333, 199.96 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
CO. 5 oc ck ceieneenekttan $145,533,855.85 
CNN os < ¢a 0b kdckae hk ceebenee 166,869,563.95 $312,403,419.80 
Other Liabilities... ...........000- 6,689,093.74 
Comenn StI... sc kc cdecdeceewse 7,500,000.00 
Surplus. os sv ccccccsocecuéncccedes 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits... ........seeee. 5,240,686.42 
Total Capital Account.......... . 20,240,686.42 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... .........- $339,333,199.96 








$18,236,592.45 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities and for other purposes including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $2,407,600.38, 


THROUGH 26 BANKING 
OPEN UNTIL 5 P.M. 


OFFICES 
DAILY 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Farmer Street Office, 1415 Farmer near E. Grand 
River, open until 8 P.M. Monday Evenings. 
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SOIL IMPROVEMENT 








Banker's Leadership Sparks 
‘Self Help’ Farm Program 


In an agricultural area, the banker in 
town cannot prosper unless his farm 
customers are doing well. Which 
brings up this question: What can 
a banker do and how far should he 
go in promoting the economic well- 
being of his farm customers? 
One banker who has gone all out 
to boost agriculture in his area and 
who has a fine success story to show 


for his efforts is John L. Stauber, 
president of the Citizens National 
Bank in Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
Largely because of his leadership, 
the central Wisconsin area his bank 
serves now raises more alfalfa than 
dairy herds consume and some of the 
feed is sold elsewhere. This is in 
sharp contrast to the picture some 
years ago, when the area was in the 





JOHN STAUBER, president of the Citizens National Bank of Marshfield, Wis- 
consin, discusses with Gustav Hahm the progress of alfalfa program which was 
developed in the area under Mr. Stauber’s leadership. 
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“have not” category so far as forage 
is concerned and when hay and al- 
falfa had to be trucked in from other 
parts of Wisconsin and from outside 
the state. 

Mr. Stauber’s resolve to launch the 
program that has earned him the 
nickname “Alfalfa John” was cement- 
ed by the parade of farmers who used 
to stop at his desk for loans to buy 
forage they couldn’t raise. 


Loans, Not Deposits 


“The farmer was a continuous bor- 
rower rather than a consistent de- 
positor,” Mr. Stauber recalls. “And 
it hurt business up and down the 
street with money going for hay rath- 
er than machinery, appliances and the 
things a farm family really needed. 

“A high percentage of our farmers 
had to borrow during November and 
December and then skimp to pay off 
the loans during the summer months.” 

Much of the land in Wood County, 
in which Marshfield is located, and 
in adjacent Marathon and Clark 
Counties, is what is known as Spencer 
heavy silt loam. The land produced 
poor quality hay and little of it. And 
until about 10 years ago, it was 
believed that the land wouldn’t grow 
alfalfa. 

New Era Begins 


That belief vanished after Mr. Stau- 
ber had conferred with research ex- 
perts of the University of Wisconsin 
Soils Department. Proper liming of 
the soil, plus fertilization and a drain- 
age system to carry off excess mois- 
ture, would condition the clay soil 
so it would grow alfalfa, the authori- 
ties said. Test plots showed farmers 
the correctness of the experts’ opin- 
ion. 

So then began the new era in 
which farmers borrowed money to 
condition their land for the growing 
of alfalfa, rather than borrowing to 
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assets 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 20,648,015.01 
U. S. Government Securities 26,842,274.16 
Obligations of U. S. Government Agencies 3,631,898.50 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 8,415,185.23 
Other Bonds 890,574.41 
Loans 44,721,749.62 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 150,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 343,867.76 
Investment Bank Building — Furniture and Fixtures 711,401.04 
Other Assets 89,805.01 





TOTAL ASSETS $106,444,770.74 





liabilities and capital 








LIABILITIES: 
Deposits $ 97,822,878.59 
Unearned Discount 676,145.71 
Accrued Taxes, Interest and Expenses 530,316.36 
Other Liabilities 125,338.38 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 99,154,679.04 
CAPITAL: 
Common Stock $2,500,000.00 
Surplus 2,500,000.00 
Retained Earnings 1,830,091.70 
Reserve for Contingencies 460,000.00 
TOTAL CAPITAL 7,290,091.70 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $106,444,770.74 


%é AMERICAN 


NATIONAL [<8 BANK 


JOE CAVITZEL ART HAESSIG DALE MORRILL rr P 
Vice President Asst. Vice President § Representative ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA pase: CA. 2-6666 








Department of Banks and Bankers Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
February 1958 
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pay for alfalfa and other forage grown 
elsewhere. The cost for lime and 
fertilizer often ran $40 to $45 an 
acre, but loans for the soil condi- 
tioning were available at a bargain 
2 per cent interest rate. 

“In the past 10 years we have 
loaned about $200,000 on unsecured 
notes for soil improvement and never 
have taken a loss,” says Mr. Stauber. 
“About $20,000 in current loans still 
are to be paid.” 

To show how the alfalfa program 
has “caught on,” consider these fig- 
ures: In 1940 there were 760 acres of 
alfalfa in Wood County; the acreage 
in alfalfa now tops 3,000. Milk pro- 
duction was 193 million pounds in 
1950; today the total has reached 
227.8 million pounds. 

County agents in Wood, Clark and 
Marathon Counties have estimated 
the alfalfa program has saved farm- 
ers in those counties $1 million a 
year in feed costs, starting in 1955. 


Has Crusader’s Zeal 


Mr. Stauber, a solid figure of a 
man who looks younger than his 60 
years, shows a crusader’s zeal when 
he speaks of the gains made in alfalfa 


production. He’s now directing the 
same zeal toward a program of dairy 
herd improvement, the weeding out of 
the culls and low producing “board- 
ers.” He commented: 

“Our farmers, through the artificial 
breeding rings, have the use of the 
highest production sires in the land, 
the best bulls. Link those two together 
—abundance of rich food plus the 
inheritance of high production—and 
add the skills of dairy husbandry, 
and we can improve dairy herd pro- 
duction to more profitable levels.” 

While serving as president of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association in 
1953, Mr. Stauber spearheaded a 
drive for the purchase of tree planting 
machines by banks. Bank-owned ma- 
chines have planted more than 6 
million trees in the state, he estimates, 
in co-operation with an organization 
known as Trees for Tomorrow. 


Starts As Messenger 


Mr. Stauber, who has been with 
Citizens National since July 12, 1913, 
when he started as a messenger after 
finishing high school, credits Thomas 
D. Spalding, then president of the 





new manufacturing plant in Chats- 
worth, California, is now in opera- 
tion. Where is Chatsworth, you ask? 
Well, actually it is within the city 
limits of Los Angeles, in the extreme 
northwest corner about thirty miles 
from the City Hall. . . in the beauti- 
ful San Fernando Valley. 


The resident manager is Clarke 
Morton, for the past ten years our 
Pacific sales manager. Assistant 
manager, in charge of production, 
is Jack Dunlop, formerly superin- 
tendent of our St. Paul plant. Key 
personnel and department managers 
were recruited from our plants in 
Clifton, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Paul and Dallas, so we start off with 
a top-notch nucleus which will be 
augmented with nice local people 
who will quickly learn their special- 
ized assignments. 


This new building, containing ap- 





INTRODUCING CHATSWORTH 
(w e are pleased to announce that our 
























proximately forty-three thousand 
square feet of space and fully air 
conditioned, is more contemporary 
in design than our other plants, and 
when the landscaping is finished it 
should look real pretty in its attrac- 
tive setting adjacent to the Santa 
Susana chain of mountains. We wel- 
come this new plant and all the new 
people who will join us, and since it 
is equipped with the best facilities 
known to us, we think in a very short 
time it will match the efficiency of 
any of our other operating units. 

Chatsworth represents the eighth 
new building we have constructed 
in the past twelve years and, with 
the completion of a new plant in 
Cleveland this year, we will have 
concluded the expansion program 
envisioned at the close of the war. 
The growth pattern appears to be 
favorable, however, so it is quite 
possible that before long we may 
need more space for more business. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 


KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 












bank, for giving him the proper ap- 
proach to many banking problems, 
including those of agriculture. Mr. 
Spalding now is president of the 
First National Bank in Menasha, 
Wisconsin. Says Mr. Stauber, “I owe 
an awful lot to him because he en- 
couraged me and put me on my 
own to develop myself.” 

From messenger boy on to bank 
president, “Alfalfa John” made it his 
business to become conversant with 
agricultural matters. “I always took 
a great interest in farm activities,” 
he says. “I attended farm institutes, 
clerked auction sales and developed 
a rural community club, of which I 
was the first president.” 

Therefore, long before the start 
of the alfalfa program, he was known 
for his interest in and knowledge of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Stauber is doing his share to 
help the industrial expansion of his 
state, too, by serving as president of 
the Wisconsin Development Credit 
Corporation. The corporation, with 
a goal of financing firms that will 
expand Wisconsin payrolls, has credit 
commitments from banks totaling 
$250,000. 

“We don’t want to use the corpo- 
ration to bring in industry from other 
states,” Mr. Stauber declared. “but 
we do want to help finance expansion 
of existing businesses.” 

Marshfield is the hub of a mobile- 
home manufacturing industry that 
has more than 700 employes. Four 
factories within a 12 mile radius 
produce such well known mobile- 
homes as Pathfinder, Har-Mac, Rollo- 
home and Marshfield. 

This industry started when a man 
named Elmer Frey came to Citizens 
National with an idea. He had just 
made a $200 profit on the sale of a 
single house trailer he and some rela- 
tives had built and figured he could 
make more money if he could get cap- 
ital to start operations on a larger 
scale. He got it and that was the begin- 
ning of what now is a thriving indus- 
try in the area. 

Comments Mr. Stauber, “As I view 
this whole thing, it all fits into a pat- 
tern—agriculture, forestry and indus- 
try. Bankers coming up must see the 
whole picture and work to save the 
free enterprise system.” 

The reaction of this reporter was 
that John Stauber certainly is doing 
his part. 

HOWARD BELL 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT 
December 31, 1957 








RESOURCES 













Cost: ond: Due trom: Baas © e506 6 oc ce edosce Paonia ene $ 86,610,701.71 
A, S Goommaeeint Sweeties oa. ook a hs cceivin. cha ele d bee baes 54,413,740.43 
Pacer Reearie Den SISK co. os oe ck peewee ce 450,000.00 
CoNGr Bene Gre SOBUTIINS 5.6.6 choo oe ob akébabwdceeees 8,054,995.50 
Reieinne: CUP TOON oo. 5 ce cain ok abies See ee 116,038,844.27 
Interest Earned but Not Collected ................cce eee 561,599.78 
Furniture and Fixtures (All Offices) ..............eceeeeeees 1.00 
RU UN a oe ce howe did an eee ed eee ane een 1.00 
Customers Liability—Letters of Credit .................0000- 1,222,480.23 
Cas: RUKGUNEE a io nek ERC k iv Be pied wakes ee 12,066.21 











$267 ,364,430.13 









SPT POR OTT Teer ee TT Terre! ee ri pee $245,782,978.77 
Dividend Payment January 2, 1958 ........... cece eee eeees 200,000.00 










Reserves—Taxes, Interest and Expenses ................+00- 1,874,996.66 
fntevest’ Callseted But: Not Bamed ©. . ooo cc ciao css kte cabal 1,384,146.89 
hatteee ot Orman leaue: oo i ec ce ba ees oa 1,222,480.23 
Capital Funds: 
Ce Nos Waban Baaees 8a gee eae $ 5,000,000.00 
Se iio b 55 do ne Shh ueenkes tere comes 10,000,000.00 
CE FUME ovo ce isuec wn ceeebeakeas 1,899,827.58 
16,899,827.58 









$267,364,430.13 






Our Trust Department holds in excess of $175,000,000.00 in Personal Trust Properties 
which are not included in this statement. 
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TAX TIME AGAIN 





Stifle Those Form 1040 Groans Long 
Enough to Test Yourself on This Quiz 


Comes once again the time of year 
when the taxpayer must square finan- 
cial accounts with his conscience and 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

This season is distinguished by 
vari-pitched, frustrated groans emit- 
ted by taxpayers as they wrestle with 
that pesky Form 1040. Old 1040 is 
a seasoned and formidable opponent 
that usually manages to pin us flabby 
taxpayers. 

For a time, there was a new note 
in this year’s tax complaints. It was 
prompted by an IRS announcement 
that taxpayers would be required to 
report on Form 1040 all money re- 
ceived from expense accounts. To 
taxpayers, this was a new cloud on 
an already dark horizon. 

Apparently, the storm created by 
the news that IRS was going to take 
a long, hard look at expense account 
money caused the agency to reverse 
its stand. Latest word is that tax- 
payers won’t have to itemize ex- 
pense account income received in 
1957, but had better be prepared to 
do so when they file their 1958 re- 
turns. 

Even with expense account itemiz- 
ing out of the way, there are still 
many problems posed by Form 1040. 
You can solve them all with knowl- 
edge of income tax regulations. Test 
what you know about the law by the 
following quiz, prepared by the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants in cooperation with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

You will find correct answers on 
Page 24. 

1. During the past year you spent 
approximately $1,000 for built-in 
bookcases and wall-to-wall car- 
peting for your office. Since your 
lease has only four years to run, 
you may... 

(a) Deduct the $1,000 on your 
1957 tax return 
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(b) Amortize the cost over the 
next four years 

(c) Depreciate it over the life 
of the furnishings 

2. When you were transferred to 
another city, your company gave 
you a sum of money toward the 
cost of moving you and your 
family. For tax purposes you 
should consider this money as... 

(a) A gift that is not taxable 

(b) Income that is subject to 
tax with a deduction for 
only your personal moving 
expenses 

(c) Income that is subject to 
tax with a deduction for 
the cost of moving your 
entire family 

3. You have invested in several 
blue-chip stocks. The dividends 
received from this investment are 
exempt up to... 

(a) $50 whether you or your 
wife owns the stock 

(b) $100 if the stock is held 
jointly by you and your 
wife 

(c) $100 regardless of who 
owns the stock, providing 
you file a joint return with 
your wife 

4, You are not permitted to deduct 
as contributions your donations 
to which of the following organi- 
zations ... 

(a) Charitable societies 

(b) Educational institutions 

(c) Political parties 

5. Your daughter, who was hos- 
pitalized for several weeks in the 
earlier part of 1957, was married 
in November. If she files a joint 
return with her husband, you 
may... 

(a) Not claim her as a depend- 
ent but you may deduct 
her medical expenses 

(b) Claim her as a dependent 


and deduct her medical ex- 
penses 

(c) Not claim her as a depend- 
ent and you may not de- 
duct her medical expenses 

6. You filled very few inside straights 
during the past few months and 
lost approximately $300 to the 
members of your Thursday night 
poker club. You should... 

(a) Deduct the loss in com- 
puting adjusted gross in- 
come 

(b) Subtract the loss from ad- 
justed gross income 

(c) Give up poker and start 
watching television on 
Thursday nights 

7. Last October your car skidded 
on a wet road and grazed a tele- 
phone pole. The damage was not 
covered by insurance and it cost 
you $100 to have the car re- 
paired. To claim a casualty de- 
duction... 

(a) You must have the damage 
repaired within 30 days of 
the accident 

(b) You may simply deduct 
the amount of the repair 
bill 

(c) You must prove that you 
were using the car in your 
work ut the time of the ac- 
cident 

8. Which of the following may you 
not consider as a deductible busi- 
ness expense... 

(a) A subscription to The In- 
DEPENDENT BANKER 

(b) Commutation fees 

(c) The costs of attending The 
Independent Bankers As- 
sociation convention 

9. While playing hide-and-seek in 
your backyard, the neighbor’s 
children trampled and killed sev- 
eral of your more expensive 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


bushes. The cost of replacing 
this shrubbery .. . 

(a) May be deducted if it does 
not exceed the original cost 
of the bushes 

(b) May be deducted only if 
the parents of the children 
refuse to pay damages 

(c) May not be deducted under 
any circumstances 

Your 16-year old son works dur- 
ing the summer for you in your 
unincorporated business, and you 
pay him a weekly salary. Since 
he is a full-time employee, he 
ee 

(a) Required to pay social se- 
curity 

(b) Not subject to social se- 
curity 

(c) Permitted to decide wheth- 
er he does or does not 
want social security cover- 
age 

Last year you gave your church 
a small piece of property for 
which you had paid $500 some 
time ago. Its value at the time of 
the gift was $1,500. As a re- 
eae 

(a) You may claim a tax de- 
duction of $1,500 

(b) You must pay a capital 
gains tax on the $1,000 
increase 

(c) You may claim a tax de- 
duction of $500 

There were a few leaks in the 
shingle roof of your bank build- 
ing; so you constructed a new 
tile roof. You should .. . 

(a) Consider this as a repair 
bill and deduct the entire 
amount as @ business ex- 
pense on your 1957 return 

(b) Regard this as a capital 
improvement and depreci- 
ate the cost over a period 
of years 

(c) Add the cost of the repair 
to the value of the proper- 
ty 

After you have filed your person- 
al 1957 tax return, the Govern- 
ment is allowed to check your re- 
turn and bill you for additional 
tax. The period of time in which 
this may be done ends... . 

(a) On the day you file your 
1958 return 

(b) Two years after you file 
your 1957 return 

(c) Three years from the due 
date of your 1957 return 
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Come 
a little 
closer 








(I have a surprise for you in my little bag.) 


Here’s a magic formula guaranteed to bring you new 
customers, new accounts. It’s called a Christmas Club. 
My little Club has worked wonders for hundreds of in- 
stitutions across the country. It can for you, too. Why, 
you'll be astonished at how many folks keep dropping in 
every day . . . making regular payments . . . discovering 
your other services. 

Won’t you help yourself to one of my profitable Christmas 
Clubs? I have a whole bagful to choose from — but I 
especially recommend Rand M¢Nally’s. They have every- 
thing you'll need for your Christmas Club—beautiful 
four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping lists, 
coupon books, checks, and all the other supplies that go 
to make a successful Club that will grow with the years. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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Farmland Values Continue Rise 


Market values of farm real estate 
showed about the same increase in 
the four months ended last Novem- 
ber 1 as in comparable periods of 
1955 and 1956 to establish a new 
record high, the Department of Agri- 
culture has announced, 

The national index of average value 
per acre advanced to 154 (the 1947- 
49 average equals 100). The new in- 
dex is two per cent above July of 
1957 and eight per cent above the 
year ago level. 


Up 20% in 4 Years 


The total increase for the last four 
years now amounts to 20 per cent. 
Increases in all but four states in 
the latest four-month period resulted 
in a new record high value of farm 
real estate nationally. As of Novem- 
ber 1, the total value was estimated 
at $114.7 billion. 

Regionally, the most significant de- 
parture from recent trends in the 
July-November period was the nomi- 
nal advance in the eastern Corn Belt 
States and in Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. Previously, 


these areas had shown increases at 
least equal to the national average. 

Elsewhere, Florida again showed a 
substantial increase, as did Montana, 
Colorado and New Mexico. In the 
latter two states, recovery from 
drought was probably the major fac- 
tor, whereas the strong market in 
Florida reflects primarily the demand 
for land for nonfarm uses. 

In the 12 months ended November 
1, all but two states showed increases 
of five per cent or more. Three groups 
of states stand out with gains of eight 
per cent or more. 


Show Big Gains 


One group extends from Georgia 
and Florida westward to include Tex- 
as. 

The second includes the northern- 
most tier of states from Minnesota 
to Washington. 

The third includes most of the 
eastern states that have large and 
expanding urban centers, notably 
southern New England, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. 

Market prices of farm real estate 
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FARM REAL ESTATE values increased 2 per cent or more in 33 states in the four 
months ended last November 1, the Department of Agriculture has announced. 
Values remained essentially unchanged in the eastern Corn Belt, in Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and in scattered states elsewhere. The national index 
advanced 2 points to 154 (1947-49 equals 100). This was 8 per cent higher than 
a year earlier and 20 per cent above the recent low of November 1953. 
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are expected to advance further this 
year, although the increase may be a 
little less than in 1957, 

The volume of farm sales in the 
summer and early fall of 1957 con- 
tinued at the low level of recent years, 
with an increase over the 1956 level 
evident in most western areas. 


Fewer Distress Sales 


During the first nine months of 
1957, the number of farm ownership 
transfers attributable to financial di- 
stress was less than in the comparable 
months of 1956. 

The supply of farms for sale con- 
tinued to be tight during the summer 
and early fall of 1957, while demand 
for farmland increased somewhat 
over 1956. Nationally, the most im- 
portant type of demand was for farm- 
land to enlarge present farms. 

Second in importance was the de- 
mand from tenants who wished to 
become owners and from others who 
wanted land to become farmers. 

Next in order were demand from 
nonfarm investors, nonfarmers seek- 
ing parttime farms and rural home- 
sites, and nonfarmers buying land 
for nonfarm uses. 


Bank Savings 
Up $7 Billion 


Savings in all banks increased $7- 
billion in 1957, bringing the total 
which the American people have on 
deposit in their banks to an aggregate 
of $87.5-billion at the close of busi- 
ness December 31. 

The figures were reported by John 
Adikes, president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and president 
of the Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamai- 
ca, New York. 

Mr. Adikes said that the increase 
represents a 9 per cent growth in 
bank savings for last year, compared 
with $4-billion and 5 per cent in 
1956. 

Despite a firming money market 
in 1957, banks made substantial in- 
creases in their mortgage investments, 
which were increased 6 per cent to 
a total of more than $44 billion. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1957 





RESOURCES DEPOSITS, CAPITAL and RESERVES 

CashonHandandinBanks. . . . . $ 71,322,043 Depotiis. i i SE ee es eee 

U.S. Government Securities. . . . . 102,700,518 Capital Stock . . . . 14,077,000 

Municipal Bonds and Other Securities . 26,626,145 Surplus. . . . . . 15,923,000 

Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the Undivided Profits. . . 4,706,598 
U. S. Government or its Agencies . . 77,430,698 Total CapitalFunds. . . . : . $ 34,706,598 
Other Loansand Discounts . . . . . 229,576,514 Reserve for Possible toca tosses: 6,120,000 
| Bank Building and Equipment . . . . 7,908,802 Reserve for Taxesand Interest . . . . 9,323,221 
NR AOR Co a ehh. elie 1,515,371 Citar tealintds: 3 6 oS ae ae 604,147 
TERA ae eg ee be ig ies ae TOTAE ce ee 











From 1940 to 1950 Greater Long Island’s population doubled. 

It doubled again from 1950 to 1957 . . . and is still growing rapidly. 
By 1960 Greater Long Island’s population will be two million. 

The dominant bank in this dynamic, multi-billion dollar market 

is The Franklin National Bank serving growing Greater Long Island. 
Call on us whenever you can benefit from our resources, 

experience and intimate knowledge of the area. 











™ Franklin National Bank 


OF LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
MEMBER “FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Farmer Needs Up to $89,000 
Investment to Earn $2,500 


To realize $2,500 for their labor 
and management, family farm opera- 
tors need a farm investment of $14,- 
000 to $89,000—depending upon the 
region and type of farming done, ac- 
cording to a recent study by research 
economists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The study is of special interest to 
bankers because its detailed conclu- 
sions, according to the economists 
who prepared it, are useful in deter- 
mining safe credit commitments. 

This report, prepared under super- 
vision of John M. Brewster of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, lists 
the costs, to farm operators in six 
widely separated areas, of land and 
other resources needed to realize earn- 
ings comparable to the median earn- 
ings of semi-skilled industrial work- 
ers in the States studied. 

The research shows that to realize 
annual earnings of $2,500, the invest- 
ment needed for farms in specific sit- 
uations varies from $14,000 for an 
eastern Oklahoma cotton farm to 
more than $89,000 for a Montana 
wheat farm. A similar level of earn- 
ings can be made with investments of 
$26,900 for a South Carolina Pied- 
mont cotton-beef farm, $24,000 for a 
dairy-cotton farm in western Tennes- 
see, $37,000 for a Wisconsin dairy 
farm, and $80,000 for a beef-wheat 


farm in central Kansas. 


Cotton to Wheat 


To realize annual earnings of 
$3,500, farm investments range from 
$17,000 for an Oklahoma cotton farm 
to $122,000 for a Montana wheat 
farm. 

The differences in necessary invest- 
ment, according to Dr. Brewster and 
his co-workers, are due to the widely 
varying proportions of investment 
and labor required to produce a given 
level of operator earnings under diff- 
erent systems of farming. The Okla- 
homa cotton farm, for example, re- 
quires less than one-sixth the invest- 
ment of the Montana wheat farm, but 
the amount spent annually for labor 
on the cotton farm is more than 6 
times that spent on the wheat farm. 


Attention needs to be focused, the 
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economists note, on the amounts and 
kinds of resources required in agri- 
culture to enable farm operators to 
earn at a level similar to that of non- 
farm workers. 


Adjustments Being Made 

As a result of growing competition 
for manpower between industry and 
agriculture, farm people currently are 
making two important adjustments, 
the study said. 

e Many are moving into more re- 
munerative nonfarm employment. 

e Those staying in agriculture are 
organizing their farm operations into 
larger units. 

For every 100 commercial farms in 
1930, there were only 73 in 1954, 
However, for every 100 farms whose 
operators sold more than $5,000 
worth of farm products in 1930, there 
were nearly 159 in 1954, And, for 
every 100 farms whose operators sold 
less than $5,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts in 1930, there were only 46 in 
1950. 

Single copies of the report, “Farm 
Resources Needed for Specified In- 
come Levels,” AIB 180, are available 
free on request to the Office of Infor- 
mation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Health Insurance 
Payments Reach 
Record Amount 


Voluntary health insurance in the 
United States took another big for- 
ward step in 1957, the Health Insur- 
ance Institute has reported. 

Americans covered by some form 
of health insurance numbered a rec- 
ord 123 million persons, the highest 
point in history. Protection against 
the cost of hospital and doctor bills 
by the end of the year just past was 
extended to include some 75 per cent 
of the nation’s population, rising at 
a faster rate than the growth in popu- 
lation itself, said the institute. 

An estimated $4.2 billion was paid 
in health cost benefits during the 12- 
month period. 





‘SAFE SIDEWALK 
DRIVER’ AWARDS 


Even youngsters driving pedal-pro- 
pelled cars are getting safety instruc- 
tions in Highland Park, Illinois. 

Members of the kiddy cart set, 
ranging in age from 5 to 9, learned 
about safe sidewalk driving practices 
during a campaign sponsored jointly 
by the Bank of Highland Park and 
the Highland Park Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. There even was a test 
after instructions and each youngster 
who passed was awarded a “Safe 
Sidewalk Driver” emblem for his ve- 
hicle. 





League to Explore 
Use of Lie 
Detector in Banks 


The possibility of using the poly- 
graph or “lie detector,’ for hiring 
key bank employees will be explored 
at a two-day audit control seminar 
in Chicago sponsored by the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League, ac- 
cording to Malcolm C. Engstrom, 
president of the 1,200 bank-member 
group. 

The seminar will be held February 
6-7 at Chicago’s LaSalle Hotel. Some 
100 bankers are expected to take part, 
Mr. Engstrom, who is president of 
the First American State Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wisc., reported. Moderator of 
the meeting will be J. Vogel, vice 
president of the Central National 
Bank of Chicago. 











“Look at it this way—you’re in excel- 
lent shape for a man of 65. Forget the 
fact that you’re only 43.” 
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Los Angeles 
Bank Adopts 
Shorter Name 


Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles, California, has a new 
and shorter name, Union Bank. The 
change was voted by stockholders at 
the annual meeting. Harry J. Volk, 
president, said the shorter title has 
been in general use in the area for 


many years. 











“Mother, I’d like you to meet a poten- 
tial return on your investment.” 





UNIQUE BOAST OF K. C. BANK; 
STOCK HAS LOWEST YIELD 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the stock of City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been in good demand in recent weeks, though it yields less than 1 
per cent—probably the lowest bank stock yield in the country. 

The demand, of course, is based on City National’s phenomenal growth rec- 
ord in the past and the anticipation of a stock dividend sometime in 1958. 

Ben B. Schifman, financial editor of the KANSAS CITY STAR, pointed out in 
a recent article that a stockholder who purchased one of the original shares of 
City National stock in1913 for $100 and who later availed himself of the op- 
portunity to subscribe for three additional shares would today own 200 shares 
with a cost to him of $400 but with a market value of $16,600 and a book 
value of about $17,000. 

“The investor seeking City National stock, which is trading a little above 
$80 a share, obviously is not buying for the current dividends of 80 cents a 
year,” says Mr. Schifman in his analysis. 

“In fact, City National today has the distinction of its stock producing the 
lowest yield of any bank its size or larger in the country.” 

Reviewing the bank’s record, Mr. Schifman says: “The bank started with a 
paid-in capital of $100,000, or 1,000 shares of stock, in 1913. Another $300,000 
was contributed by sales of stock in 1934. Thus, of the more than 17 million 
dollars of capital funds, $16,600,000 has been earned, which is in addition 
to cash dividends paid over the years. The bank has had five stock dividends— 
200 per cent in 1927, 66 2/3 per cent in 1941, 100 per cent in 1948 and 
again in 1951, and the last 25 per cent in 1954. A 4-for-1 stock split was effected 
in 1951 when the par value was cut from $100 to $25. City National currently 
has outstanding 200,000 shares of stock.” 
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At the Close of Business on December 31, 1957 


RESOURCES 
$116,286,953.89 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and 
Municipal Securities 


Other Investment Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Overdrafts 

Bank Premises, Vault and 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers’ Liability on 
Acceptances Executed 

Cash and Due from Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock— 
ommon $10,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits 11,566,760.97 

Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ 

Pension Plan, etc. 
Dividend Payable 

January 2, 1958 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Deposits 


64,893,248.17 


21,260,635.77 
13,068,029.92 
600,000.00 
5,934.50 


4,403,710.65 


1,123,565.71 
71,659,030.98 


31,566,760.97 
4,670,686.96 
250,000.00 


1,123,565.71 
255,690,095.95 








$293,301,109.59 


$293,301,109.59 


A Good Banking Connection 
in the Great Southwest 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF OKLAHOMA CITY 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE EDITOR 


MAYBE JOE WELMAN, the personable 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, doesn’t need our sym- 
pathy, but he’s got it, anyhow. For 
no sooner had Joe taken over as the 
top man in the ABA than the long 
smoldering issue of commercial banks 
vs. mutuals burst into flame. Firing 
the fuse was Arthur T. Roth, presi- 
dent of the Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island, New York. His poll 
of the nation’s commercial banks, asking their opinion 
on whether mutuals should be barred from ABA member- 
ship, has created a tremendous stir. In the middle, having 
to defend a policy not of his making, is Joe Welman. 

We have no idea of what’s going to result from 
all this fuss, but are happy that Mr. Roth’s poll 
has spotlighted the issue of tax equality between 
commercial banks vs. the mutuals and savings and 
loans. Sure hope that the interest in the tax equali- 
ty angle will serve to unite all commercial bankers 
behind the Curtis Bill in Congress, which would 
ease the tax advantage mutuals and the S&Ls have 
over the commercials. The Independent Bankers 
Association is backing the Curtis Bill, which looks 
like good legislation to us. We don’t expect mutu- 
als and savings and loans to agree with that opin- 
ion. 





MR. BELL 


* oo o* 


DEFINITION, MARITAL DIVISION 
The honeymoon is over when he phones that he'll be 
late for supper—and she already had left a note that it 
was in the refrigerator. 


* Ke x 


GOT A CERTAIN wry amusement recently from a long 
and well written story in THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
about a new emphasis in the trust-busting efforts of the 
Department of Justice. The story said that Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers “has ordered his top trust-busters to turn the 
spotlight on illegal business practices that they say tend 
to push up the cost of living.” 

The idea is that the new emphasis will gain popular 
support for antitrust activity seeking to determine fair- 
ness of prices for such items as fuel oil, milk, natural gas, 
haircuts, appliances, polio vaccine, dry cleaning, home 
insurance, even dancing lessons. 

We wish all the luck in the world to the antitrust beagles 
and don’t doubt they'll sniff out some interesting informa- 
tion. 
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By HOWARD BELL 


Unfortunately, however, the efforts by the Anti- 
trust Division of the federal government to hold 
down or reduce the cost of living will be more than 
offset by the increased spending of the Defense De- 
partment. To compare the relative effect on the 
economy of the two governmental units is to com- 
pare a thimbleful of water with the ocean. 

Already we’re weary of reading the bright professional 
cheer of prognosticators who tell us that happier days are 
ahead for the economy because of the stimulus furnished 
by higher defense spending. Military spending is almost 
totally wasteful and our economy has been stimulated 
sharply by it ever since 1940. It’s spending for which 
someday there must be a reckoning. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could have a defense 
budget the size of, say, Liechtenstein. That tiny principali- 
ty nestles snugly and securely in the mountains between 
Austria and Switzerland, all 65 square miles of it. Liecht- 
enstein hasn't had an army since 1868. 


* Ke 
PRODUCTIVE SLOGAN 


The best way to kill time is get busy and work it to 
death. 


a 


ALL OUR CONTACTS with W. W. Evans, president of The 
First National Bank of Halfway, Oregon, have been via 
correspondence, but we’re convinced he’s one of the salti- 
est characters in banking. We were particularly of that 
opinion after receiving his most recent letter. 

With the letter was a comparative statement showing 
the bank’s condition not only at the end of 1957 and 
1956 but also contrasting the present footings with the 
low point of 1932. A very effective way to highlight the 
then and now picture. The bank had assets of $111,487 
in 1932; $845,177 at the end of 1956 and $1,710,154 at 
the end of 1957. 

Reminiscing about the situation of 26 years ago, Mr. 
Evans wrote: 

“We remember quite well the miseries of 1932. At our 
low point in May of 1932, we could look out the window 
and see the buzzards circling around over the bank, all 
poised and ready to swoop down on our carcass when we 
expired and got cold. But we fooled them, because ours 
was one of the few banks in Oregon that weathered the 
depression. We stumbled a little, but we didn’t fall down. 

“About the time the buzzards were flying around over- 
head, the bank examiner called on the telephone one day 
to tell us that the Baker bank would take over our assets 
and assume our liabilities. If you were personally ac- 
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quainted with me, you would know why the telephone 
connection burned out. 

“In a few days this examiner walked in and said he 
wanted to examine the cockiest banker he had on his list. 
Well, we will make a long story short by telling you that 
he wrote across his report ‘65 per cent eligible for re- 
discount, and that was the last time we ever saw him. 

“All of this does not indicate that we are overly smart, 
but is a compliment to the people in our territory, who 
from natural instinct and ability, plus a lot of co-opera- 
tion, carried us through those dark days.” 


* ok * 
BLAME WHERE IT’S DUE 
For a change, let’s blame the Indians for the shape this 


country is in. They should have been more careful about 
the class of aliens they let come into the country. 


* Kk 

BIG CITY PLANNERS long have realized that man has a 
basic and fundamental need for contact with green and 
growing things, like grass and trees. It’s been demon- 
strated that this yearning for contact with nature is 
heightened among those who live in apartments above 
the leaf level of trees. 

All this by way of background to a quote from “The 
Exploding Metropolis,” a series by William H. Whyte 
appearing in FORTUNE magazine. In writing of “urban 
sprawl’— the planless development by speculative build- 
ers of raw land on the outskirts of cities, Mr. Whyte says: 

“The next two or three years will be a critical time. 
Every day 3,000 acres of countryside are being bull- 
dozed under in a hit or miss fashion that is succeeding 
in making useless for living great areas of outlying land. 

“This haphazard method of development, or ‘scattera- 
tion,’ doesn’t mean there’s an imminent land shortage— 
actually there’s more than enough to last a long while. 

“What it does mean is that you and I1—and most cer- 
tainly our children— will very soon have lost many of 
the things that make life in the U.S. a happy experience. 

“There is a good chance that in the near future a city 
dweller will find it impossible to take a day’s sojourn in 
the ‘country.’ There won’t be any ‘country.’ ” 


* *K * 
FEET OF CLAY 


Wives would stop worrying if they knew what stenos 
really think about their husbands. 


* Ke 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT will increase $1,700 
million this year, down from the $2,100 million increase 
in 1957. The prediction on this year’s total rise comes 
from Kenneth R. Wells, vice president of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

In his latest Instalment Credit Letter, Mr. Wells points 
out that the 1956 increase was $2,869 million, while the 
increase registered in 1955, when there was a tremendous 
surge of automobile buying, was a whopping $5,390 
million. 

Lack of confidence is the chief reason the in- 
crease in instalment credit will be less this year 
than in the recent past. Says Mr. Wells, “The aver- 
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age family’s confidence in the current business 
outlook has been disturbed by many things, among 
them the stock market decline; reports of reduced 
working hours, even though the family itself is not 
affected; publicity regarding unemployment totals 
and the general unfavorable forecasts for business. 

“When the family spending unit no longer feels secure 
as to its future income it generally: (1) Prepays existing 
instalment obligations with available cash, or, if it does 
not have obligations, increases its cash savings; and (2) 
Defers purchase of durable goods on an instalment basis, 
although it may increase slightly its spending for non- 
durables.” 


* K * 


QUICK MEMO 
Memory is a leaky sieve 
We do all our forgetting with 
Save yourself an extra frown; 
Grab a pencil; jot it down. 


* ok + 


THE LAST INDEPENDENT BANK in a community can turn 
this lonely position to advantage. For example, we cite 
the advertisement run by The American National Bank 
in San Bernardino, California, immediately after its last 
independent competitor had been absorbed by a chain. 

In the SAN BERNARDINO SUN-TELEGRAM, American Na- 
tional ran a full page ad which included a life size draw- 
ing of an Indian’s face on the left side of the page and 
an Indian battle drawing in a color strip running com- 
pletely across the bottom of the page. The copy had this 
to say: 

“No ... this is not the Last of the Mohicans! He is 
probably not even the last of the Crees (his tribe). But 
if he was the Last of the Mohicans, he looks as confident 
and proud as we feel at being the only Independent bank 
left in San Bernardino. We are as proud to be the last 
and only independent bank as we were proud to be one of 
the first. We just want you to know ‘There will always be 
an American National Bank’—a strong, friendly, home- 
owned bank. 

“You know ... there will always be room in this 
free country of ours for a friendly home-grown 
bank, one that has grown up in San Bernardino 
and one that is run by home folks who live here, 
work here and stay here. We are proud to have had 
an important part in the growth of our city, to have 
helped many businesses in their climb to success. 

““We have seen these businesses grow up with our 
officers and employees. We know their problems 
and we know the problems of our neighbors in San 
Bernardino. Our employees are old-time San Ber- 
nardino citizens and the only job many have ever 
known is the one they hold at the friendly Ameri- 
can National Bank. 

“Get to know these friendly, helpful people! They make 
independence contagious. Once you start doing business 


p? 


with the American National Bank, you will love it, too! 


That’s our idea of playing to the fullest the built-in ad- 
vantage an independent has—but often fails to realize he 
possesses. 
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Tax Quiz Answers 


1. (b) On leased property, you 
normally spread the cost of improve- 
ments over the shorter period—the 
life of the improvement or the term 
of the lease. Since your lease ex- 
pires in four years and presumably 
the furnishings will have a longer 
life than that, you should be able to 
claim a $250 deduction on your fed- 
eral tax return for this year and the 
next three years. 

2. (c) The money you received 
from the company must be reported 
as income, but you may deduct the 
cost of moving your entire family. 
If the amount the company gives you 
exceeds your expenses, the excess is 
taxable. Conversely, however, if your 
expenses were more than the amount 
received, the difference is not de- 
ductible. 

3. (a) and (b) are both correct. 
All taxpayers are entitled to a $50 
dividend exemption. A husband and 
wife can combine their exemptions 
and receive $100 in dividends tax 
free, providing the stock is jointly 
owned. The filing of a joint return 
will not qualify them for this double 
exemption if the stock is held in only 
one of their names. 

4. (c) You cannot deduct contri- 
butions to an organization which 
spends a substantial part of its time 
lobbying or distributing political 
propaganda. 

5. (a) You gained a son-in-law 
but lost a $600 dependency exemp- 
tion for 1957 when your daughter 
married in November. All is not lost, 
however. If you provided more than 
one-half of your daughter’s support 
during the year, you may claim her 
medical expenses as a deduction on 
your return. 

6. (c) Watching television can be 
most relaxing and it might even help 
you to forget your poker losses— 
which is the thing to do because net 
gambling losses are definitely not de- 
ductible. Net gambling gains are tax- 
able as income; so if you won money 
in a football pool or other sources, 
you may use your poker losses to 
offset these gains. 

7. (b) The IRS has ruled that “if 
the repairs do nothing more than re- 
store the property to its condition 
immediately before the casualty and 
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do not add to (its) value, utility or 
useful life, such repair costs may be 
used as a measure of the value of the 
destroyed portion.” Where you were 
going at the time of the accident does 
not affect the deductibility of car 
damages. 

8. (b) Commutation fees are not 
a deductible business expense. The 
cost of going to and returning from 
work, whether it be by bus, cab, train 
or plane, is not deductible since it is 
a personal expense. On the other hand, 
a and ¢ are deductible. 

9. (c) Damage to your shrubbery 
caused by children, dogs or errant 
lawnmowers is not deductible. If your 
home or lawn is damaged by fire, 
storm or flood the loss not covered by 
insurance may be deducted. When 
large amounts are involved it is wise 
to have an expert appraisal made 
immediately after the casualty. 

10. (b) Since your son works for 
you, you are not supposed to pay 
social security tax on his wages, nor 
is he required to make contributions. 
If your business is incorporated, how- 
ever, the corporation must pay social 
security tax on his salary. 

ll. (a) Your deduction for a 
charitable contribution is the value 
of the gift at the time it is made. You 
are not considered to have realized a 
taxable gain or deductible loss when 
you give property away. You may 
claim a deduction for the entire $1,- 
500 so long as this amount does not 
exceed 20 per cent (30 per cent in 
some cases) of your adjusted gross 
income. 

12. (b) The roof is considered an 
improvement, not an ordinary repair. 
The cost of replacing the roof is de- 
ductible as depreciation spread over 
its estimated useful life. 

13. (c) In the absence of fraud 
or substantial understatement of in- 
come, the government has three years 
from the due date of your 1957 re- 
turn to check your return and bill 
you for additional tax. Since the due 
date of most individual returns is 
April 15 and for investigation pur- 
poses all returns are treated as though 
filed on the due date, you should be 
sure to save all check stubs and re- 
ceipted bills to prove your declared 
deductions until April 15, 1961. 








BIRTHPLACE 
EARNS TOT $25 


An infant in Miami, Florida, be- 
came a “depositor” in the Riverside 
Bank there when she was less than 
three hours old, thanks to quick ac- 
tion on the part of the bank. 

Jackie Lynn Maxwell was born in 
the Riverside Bank’s parking lot at 
9:40 a.m. one day and before noon 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. David Max- 
well had received this telegram: 

“Congratulations on the arrival of 
Jackie Lynn. Her first visit to River- 
side Bank was so impressive that 
we're opening a $25 savings account 
in her name. Best wishes. Tully Dun- 
lap, president.” 





Report Record 
Surplus Sales 


Movement of surplus farm products 
from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks into consumption was at rec- 
ord levels in 1957, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. 

Surplus commodities with a cost 
value of $4 billion, $208 million were 
disposed during the fiscal year ended 
last June 30. An additional $1 billion, 
$94 million worth was moved in the 
following three months, making total 
sales of $5 billion, $302 million for 
the 15 months ended last September. 

Steady acquisition of new stocks 
under price support programs served, 
however, to keep CCC inventories at 


high levels. 











Tempre 


“Well, you wouldn’t want to spend two 
weeks in the woods without food, 
would you?” 
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St. Louis, Missouri—George I. 
Baggott has been elected executive 
vice president 
of Manufacturers 
Bank and Trust 
Company by the 
board of direc- 
tors, according to 
an announcement 
made by P. A. 
Thias, president. 
Mr. Baggott 
joined the bank 
as a vice president in 1952, leaving 
his post as senior examiner of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
He also is vice president of the St. 
Louis .City and County Chapter of 
Robert Morris Associates, a national 
organization of bank loan officers. 
Mr. Baggott was graduated from 
Northwestern University and has 
done graduate work in economics. 

Manufacturers Bank recently voted 
to increase capital stock and surplus 
to a record total of $2 million. 





MR. BAGGOTT 


Crystal Lake, I[llinois—Three 
top executive changes have been made 
at The Home State Bank of Crystal 
Lake. Harold J. Bacon is the new 
president, moving up from executive 
vice president. Robert B. Bellows has 
been named executive vice president 
and also retains his duties of cashier. 
Former president William P. Murray 
will now act as chairman of the 
board, a newly created post. 


Alvin, Texas—tThree staff mem- 


bers of the Alvin State Bank have 


been promoted to officer status. They 
are Allen Gray, Jack B. Idoux and 
Frank H. Renfrow, all of whom have 
been named assistant cashiers. Mr. 
Gray is in charge of new accounts; 
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Mr. Idoux is co-ordinator in the book- 
keeping department and Mr. Renfrow 
is head teller. 


Billings, Montana—O. M. Jor- 
genson, chairman of the board, Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, has an- 
nounced approval by the state super- 
intendent of banks for doubling the 
bank’s stock. The action increases 
capital from $500,000 to $1 million, 
with a like amount in surplus. 

Mr. Jorgenson said the move was 
in line with the growth of the bank 
and the area it serves. 


San Diego, California—Ander- 
son Borthwick, president of the First 
National Trust and Savings Bank, 
has announced appointment of Lamar 
H. Hunt, assistant cashier, as manag- 
er of the bank’s new Ocean Beach 
branch. Mr. Hunt, immediately be- 
fore his present assignment, was as- 
sistant manager of the bank’s El 
Cajon branch. He has been with First 
National since 1941. The Ocean 
Beach branch is the bank’s 19th. 


League City, Texas—Two mem- 
bers of the staff of the League City 
State Bank, Mrs. Lorena Harbison 





and R. C. Green, have received pro- 
motions, W. G. Hall, president of the 
bank, has announced. 

Mrs. Harbison, who has been as- 
sistant cashier since the bank opened 
in March, 1956, was named cashier, 
and Mr. Green was named assistant 
cashier. Cecil A. Deese, who has held 
the title of executive vice president 
and cashier since the bank opened, 
retains his position as executive vice 
president. 

Before the bank opened last year 
both Mrs. Harbison and Mr. Green 
were employed by the Citizens State 
Bank at Dickinson. 


Chicago, Illinois—Promotion of 
six officers at American National 
Bank & Trust Company has been an- 
nounced by Lawrence F. Stern, chair- 
man of the board. Promoted were 
Luther C. Dilatush of the Trust In- 
vestment Division, from assistant vice 
president to vice president; John N. 


‘ Stern of the Personal Trust Division, 


to assistant vice president; William 
B. Callahan, from assistant trust of- 
ficer to tax counsel; William L. Pap- 
ke, to assistant trust officer in the 
Personal Trust Division; John T. 
Gerlits and Walter J. Stark to assist- 
ant cashiers in the Commercial Loan 
Division. 
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WORKSPACE IN THE FARMERS & MERCHANTS State Bank in Lamberton, 


Minnesota, was doubled with completion of a $60,000 addition of brick and 
stone. More than 150 bankers from the area inspected the structure at an after- 
noon showing and were guests of the bank at dinner. During the evening, hun- 
dreds of customers toured the bank. Some of the evening visitors are shown in 
the lobby scene above. Below, four officers inspect one of numerous bouquets 
received on the day of open house ceremonies. From left are Keith Baldwin, 
teller; Ted Kuehl, president; Leonard Batalden, cashier, and William Click, as- 


sistant cashier. 








Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
The Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion has scheduled two one-day In- 
vestment Forums in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh on February 18 and 19. 
Richard W. Havens, chairman of the 
PBA Investments Committee and 
president of the Jenkintown Bank & 
Trust Company, said the separate lo- 
cations will enable bankers from 
throughout the state to attend the 
forums conveniently. The same pro- 
gram will be offered at both meetings. 

To be featured are addresses on the 
Money Market and Portfolio Manage- 
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ment. The Philadelphia meeting on 
February 18 will be at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel; the Penn Sheraton 
is the site of the Pittsburgh meeting 
on February 19. 


Evanston, Illinois—Joseph F. 
Wanberg, president, First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Evan- 
ston, has announced the following 
changes in the official staff of the 
bank: 

Howard B. Carpenter was advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 





president in charge of the Consumer 
Credit Department. In the same de- 
partment John A. Strom was pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant vice president and Gregory L. 
Wanberg was appointed assistant 
cashier. 

John J. Bird was promoted from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president in the Department of Public 
Relations. 

In the Commercial Department, 
Ruth E. Norberg and Preston A. 
Robertson, assistant cashiers, were 
named assistant vice presidents. 

As head of the Savings Department, 
Lloyd W. Peterson was promoted 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. 

Ernest J. Hewitt, assistant trust of- 
ficer and assistant secretary, and 
Richard A. Sachs, assistant trust of- 
ficer, are now trust officers and as- 
sistant secretaries. 

Other newly appointed assistant 
cashiers were Frank S. Christian of 
the Mortgage Loan Department and 
James P. Grier Jr. of the Investment 
Department. 


Dallas, Texas—R. L. Thomas 
has retired as vice president of the 
First National Bank, it was announced 
by Ben H. Wooten, president. Mr. 
Thomas, who had served in the Busi- 
ness Development Department, began 
his banking career as a vice president 
of Dallas National Bank in 1940 and 
continued at First National when the 
two banks were consolidated in 1954. 

Born in a log cabin in Dickson, Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Thomas has attained na- 
tional prominence as a strong advo- 
cate of better health and education. 
He headed the Dallas Society for 
Crippled Children and also has served 
state and national organizations for 
crippled children. 


Lafayette, Louisiana—Guaran- 
ty Bank and Trust Company has in- 
stituted a retirement plan for officers 
and employees, it was announced by 
R. J. Castille, president. The plan, 
which will cover all bank personnel 
regardless of age, provided they have 
served for at least five years, was ar- 
ranged by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. The bank’s ini- 
tial cost was $18,309. 
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Dallas, Texas—P. B. (Jack) 
Garrett, president of Texas Bank & 
Trust Company for the last 12 years, 
has been elected vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the bank. Wide- 
ly known, as a municipal bond au- 
thority he is a former president of 
the Texas Bankers Association. 

A man who started as a runner in 
the bank 27 years ago was elected 
president. C. B. Peterson, Jr., was 
elevated to the presidency of Dallas’ 
fourth largest bank from his post of 
executive vice president. 

Jack G. Lawrence was named exe- 
cutive vice president. 

W. W. Overton, Jr., chairman of 
the board of Texas Bank, made the 
announcement of the top changes 
after a directors meeting following 
an annual stockholders meeting Tues- 
day. He also announced that John S. 
Brown, president of Brown Aero Cor- 
poration, Dallas, was elected a direc- 
tor. 

The largest state bank in Texas, 
Texas Bank’s year-end statement dis- 
closed its total resources to be $80.- 
660,549.23. 

uy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Curt 
L. Carlson has been elected a director 
of the Marquette National Bank, Carl 
R. Pohlad, president, announced. Mr. 
Carlson, founder and now president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Gold Bond Stamp Company of Min- 
neapolis, is a native of Minneapolis 
and a 1937 graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. Gold Bond is the third 
largest stamp company in the coun- 
try, doing business in 17 states and 
in Canada. 

# 


Dickinson, Texas—Promotion 
of three officers of the Citizens State 
Bank has been announced by W. G. 
Hall, president. The three are G. J. 
(Jerry) Hoff, Miss Grace Lewis and 
John D. Woolsey. 

Mr. Hoff, who has been serving as 
cashier for almost two years, assumes 
a new position of vice president. Dave 
L. Gates retains his position as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Miss Lewis, who has been assistant 
cashier for the last several years, is 
the new cashier. 

Mr. Woolsey, who has been a teller 
at the bank for about six months, is 
the new assistant cashier. Previously 
he had worked at the Alvin State 
Bank. 
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NEWEST BANK TO OPEN in the suburban area of Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
the State Bank of St. Anthony Village. The bank, located in a shopping center, 
is shown in the photo above. Below, Harry C. Thompson (right), bank president, 
explains features of the 34 ton vault door to E. W. Zimmerman of Minneapolis. 
Exclusive of the door, there are 1614 tons of steel in the vault. The walls and 
ceiling are of 18-inch thick reinforced concrete, while the footings, also of con- 
crete and steel, are 10 feet deep. The bank opened for business December 10 and 
had its open house observance January 4. Mr. Thompson has controlling interest 
and also is president of the Stoughton (Wisconsin) State Bank. He is a former 


vice president of the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York City. 








Los Angeles, California—Allan 
S. Barr, president, The First National 
Bank of Upland, and Franklin L. 
Martin, president, Home Bank, Comp- 
ton, have announced membership of 
their banks in the Independent Com- 
munity Banks, a co-operative group 
of locally owned and managed South- 
ern California banks. 

M. P. Illitch, chairman, Southwest 
Bank, Inglewood, and chairman of 
the ICB’s executive committee, said 
the organization now consists of 24 
banks with a total of 29 branch of- 


fices and combined resources in ex- 
cess of $213 million. 

The ICB is currently sponsoring an 
educational program emphasizing the 
important role the independent bank 
plays in the economy of its trade area 
and that of the Southland generally. 
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IT WAS A BIG CIVIC EVENT in Long Lake, Minnesota, the Saturday the State 





ee 


Bank of Long Lake had open house to show customers and bankers in the area 
its new building. The top photo shows the entrance to the low-lying building, a 
functional structure of face brick, aluminum and glass. The new $60,000 build- 
ing, measuring 41 by 61 feet, replaced one occupied by the bank for 52 years. 
Below, Kenneth M. Bollum (left), bank president, chats with F. J. Schneider, 
president of the State Bank of Chanhassen, Minnesota. The crowd at the event 
was so large that services of two policemen were necessary to direct traffic in the 


bank parking lot. 








San Francisco, California— 
W. W. Giddings, well known in Cali- 
fornia financial circles for 54 years, 
has retired as vice president and man- 
ager of the Bank of California’s Mo- 
desto office, but will continue on the 
bank’s advisory board. 

BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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Chicago, Illinois—Edwin B. 
Parkes has been named director of 
purchases by Rand McNally & Com- 
pany a newly created position, it was 
announced by Andrew McNally III, 
president. 

Mr. Parkes, who formerly was Chi- 
cago plant manager, joined the com- 
pany in 1920 as a member of the ac- 
counting staff. In 1937 he was made 
manager of the industrial engineering 
department, and became manager of 
the production control department in 


1941. 











MR. HATHORN MR. MOREAU 


Alexandria, Louisiana—An of- 
ficer was promoted and an employee 
was named an officer at a recent meet- 
ing of the Rapides Bank and Trust 
Company here, it was announced by 
Robert H. Bolton, president. 

Roane E. Hathorn was advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president and John C. Moreau was 
made an assistant cashier. 

Mr. Hathorn came to the bank in 
September, 1952, as agricultural rep- 
resentative and became an assistant 
vice president in December of 1954. 
He holds a Master of Science degree 
in Agricultural Economics from Lou- 
isiana State University and did re- 
search in rice farming and beef cattle 
for the LSU Department of Agricul- 
ture before joining the bank. 

Mr. Moreau has been with the bank 
since May, 1946, when he began as 
a bookkeeper helper. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Archibald 
G. Bush, chairman of the Executive 
Committee and director of the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the American National 
Bank, it was announced by Rollin O. 
Bishop, president of the bank. Mr. 
Bush is also on the board of directors 
of several nationally known corpora- 
tions, including the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Railway. 


Dallas, Texas—Watrous H. 
Irons, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, has announced 
three appointments at the head office 
in Dallas. 

T. A. Hardin was promoted from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent, Charles E. Walker was pro- 
moted from economic adviser at- 
tached to the president’s office to vice 
president and economic adviser, and 
Carl H. Moore was advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. 
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Riverside, New Jersey—Charles 
B. Veghte, president of the Riverside 
Trust Company 
and New Jersey 
director of the In- 
dependent Bank- 
ers Association, 
has retired from 
active manage- 
ment of the bank 
and assumed the 
post of chairman 
of the board. Mr. 
Veghte has been a banker for 56 years 
and has been with Riverside Trust 
since 1938, joining the institution as 
executive vice president. Before com- 
ing to Riverside, he served as an ex- 
aminer for the State Banking De- 
partment and held official positions 
in a number of other banks. 

With Mr. Veghte becoming board 
chairman, Alexander P. Bright, who 
formerly held the post, became vice 
chairman. In other changes, John S. 
Collins advanced from vice president 
to president; William E. Link was 
named executive vice president; Ste- 
wart S. Brush assumed the office of 
vice president and trust officer and 
Howard J. Bright became treasurer 
and secretary. All officers named have 
been connected with the bank for a 
number of years. 

J. Dallas Willitts will continue to 
serve as assistant treasurer and Frank 
K. Jones Jr., as assistant secretary. 





MR. VEGHTE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
Six Pennsylvania bankers will join 
the ranks of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association 50-Year Club at the 
annual convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on May 25-28, it was an- 
nounced by PBA headquarters here. 

The class of 58 to be formally in- 
ducted at the convention includes: 
Charles R. Cornell, assistant vice 
president, Frankford Trust Company, 
Philadelphia; William James Johns- 
ton, retired, The Western Saving 
Fund Society of Philadelphia; A. L. 
Leonard, executive vice president, 
Glass City Office, Jeannette, Peoples 
Union Bank & Trust Company, Mc- 
Keesport; John Edward McTague, re- 
tired, The Western Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia; Charles T. 
Stockton, president, The Merchants 
& Manufacturers National Bank, 
Sharon; and Edgar L. Thompson, 
vice president and cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Lawrence County, New 
Castle. 
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D. EMMERT DRUMBAUGH, president 
of the First National Bank of Clays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, wielded the trowel 
at the cornerstone laying of the bank’s 
new building, which is scheduled for 
completion in early Spring. When the 
bank started September 4, 1912, it had 
assets of $71,504. Today the asset total 
tops $6.5 million. The modern brick 
building will have three vaults, a drive- 
in window, night depository and a staff 
room with modern kitchen. A driveway 
will circle the building. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Les- 
lie N. Perrin of Minneapolis has been 
redesignated chairman and Federal 
Reserve agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis for 1958. The 
appointment was made by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C. 

The board also reappointed Dr. O. 
B. Jesness, St. Paul, as Class C direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis bank for a 
three-year term and redesignated him 
deputy chairman for the coming year. 

A third appointment was that of 
John M. Otten, Lewistown, Montana, 
as a director of the bank’s Helena, 
Montana branch. Mr. Otten will serve 


a two-year term beginning January | 


1 and replaces G. R. Milburn of 
Grass Range, Montana on the branch 
board. 

Mr. Perrin has been a member of 
the Minneapolis bank’s board of di- 
rectors since January 1, 1954, and 
has been chairman since August of 
that year. He is a director and former 
president of General Mills. Inc. Dr. 
Jesness, who has been a director and 
deputy chairman since April, 1955, 
is an agricultural economist. Mr. Ot- 
ten is a wheat grower and rancher 
and is a state director of the Mon- 
tana Farm Bureau. 





St. Louis, Missouri—At a re- 
cent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Bank Build- 
ing & Equipment 
Corporation of 
America elected 
Chief Architect 
William Cann a 
vice-president, it 
was announced 
by J. B. Gander, 
president. Begin- 
MR. CANN ning his success- 
ful career in 1947, Mr. Cann worked 
his way up through the ranks of the 
architectural department after gradu- 
ating from the Washington University 
School of Architecture in St. Louis. 

He was designated associate archi- 
tect in 1953 and in 1957 succeeded 
Will Knoebel who retired as chief 
architect. In his capacity as vice-presi- 
dent, he will continue to head Bank 
Building & Equipment Corporation’s 
architectural department. 
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Persistent Shortages Force Old Man’ 
To Start Work on Internal Controls 


My Old Friend’s voice sounded great- 
ly disturbed when I answered the 
telephone. “Are you going to be in 
town all day?” he asked. When I told 
him that I was, he said he would be 
right over. 

When he came in the front door I 
had a customer and the Old Man 
just waved toward the directors’ 
room as if to say, “I’ll be back there 
—and hurry!” 

As I entered the room a few min- 
utes later, he said: “I’ve got trouble I 
never had before and I need to talk 
to somebody about it.” 

He told me the story. A few months 
before, one of his tellers had left and 
he had moved up a girl from the 
bookkeeping department. After a few 
weeks, small shortages of $5 and $10 
began showing up with remarkable 
consistency. A day or two before a 
shortage of $50 had shown up. This 
was the largest. 

The cashier and all the tellers had 
common access to the cash. The cash- 
ier received all shipments of money, 
locked up all money at night, opened 


it up in the morning. 
‘Common Fund’ 


There were no separate cash con- 
trols for anybody; the cash was just 
one big, common fund. The cashier 
didn’t actually count the money at 
closing time. He accepted the count 
of the others had added all the fig- 
ures together. 

The small shortages, and even the 
$50, were not worrying the Old Man 
as much, however, as another matter. 
His best and most dependable lady 
teller and helper, whom I knew, had 
served notice that she was leaving on 
the first of the month. He had asked 
her why she was leaving and she had 
told him that the continued shortages 
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didn’t suit her and that she would 
leave while the leaving was good. 

She had accused no one and wasn’t 
leaving for any other reason, but she 
was leaving. She had been with the 
bank 12 years and had almost be- 
come a fixture. 

In recent years, the cashier, who 
was the general bookkeeper, had been 
taking some of the load off the Old 
Man and the lady had been doing 
more and more of the cashier’s work. 
She had a kind of knack for bank 
work, anyway, he said. She would not 
be easy to replace. Her name was 
Dorothy. 


‘Unfair,’ Dorothy Says 


I asked him if Dorothy had of- 
fered any alternative or made any de- 
mands, He said that she had not made 
any demands, as such. She had re- 
marked, however, something about 
the way things were heing done was 
unfair. The Old Man didn’t like that 
word “unfair,” and said as much. 

I said, “I don’t think she means 
that you are unfair by commission 
but that you are unfair to the others 
by omission.” 

“Omission of what?” he asked, and 
he was serious about it. 

“Well,” I began, “every workman 
who is worthy of his hire likes to 
think that his job is well done and 
that it is appreciated by the manage- 
ment...” 

He cut me short, right in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. “I do appreciate 
this girl and everything she does. I 


don’t have any idea that she or the 
other lady teller, who has been there 
seven years, or the cashier are dis- 
honest, or that they would take one 
dime!” He was bristling up a little 
bit and he put me on the defensive. 

“Well, if you are so sure about 
these things then why don’t you dis- 
charge the new girl and get your 
troubles over with?” 

“T don’t have any proof,” he said, 
a bit more quietly. 

“Then you don’t really have any 
proof that the others are honest, do 
you?” 

Family Complications 


“I certainly do! During the past 
several years there have been no 
shortages to worry about.” He was 
bristling up again. 

“Then, on the basis of the past sev- 
eral years, why don’t you fire the last 
girl, and be done with it?” 

“Well, it isn’t that easy.” He eased 
down again. “You know how things 
are in a small town. There never was 
a better old man than her grand- 
father. I went to school with him. 
Her father isn’t anything to be proud 
of, but her mother’s relatives are all 
good friends and customers of the 
bank. I just can’t jump up and fire 
her without something more than just 
suspicion, although I admit I’ve got 
plenty of that.” He was completely 
frustrated and showed it. 

“You have just answered your own 
question,” I told him. “You are be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. The 
law of averages has finally caught up 
with you. If this girl is taking your 
money then she is smart enough to 
know that you can’t pin anything on 
her. You have invited trouble, and 
now you have it. 
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“Confront her with the facts and 
she will immediately claim that some- 
one else had as much chance to take 
the money as she did. She also prob- 
ably knows the value of the family 
connections. Some people don’t have 
the nerve to be outright thieves. They 
are only as honest as they are made 
to be. 

“The other girl, Dorothy, is forc- 
ing your hand. She is tired going 
home in the evening with a shortage 
to think about, even though she is 
sure it is not her fault. 

“There is just one thing for you 
to do. Go back home and set up a 
system of teller controls that would 
make each person handling cash re- 
sponsible for it, morning, noon and 
night. Every person in the bank who 
handles cash should be set up so that 
his cash can be checked at any min- 
ute of the day, and its accuracy should 
be his sole responsibility.” 

“T don’t see how we could do that,” 
he protested. 


Instruction Begins 


“Come with me.” I took him be- 
hind the counter and made him ac- 
quainted wtih our third teller. “Jim- 
mie,” I said, “this is not a spot check 
of your cash, but it is for instruction. 
Let this gentleman count your entire 
cash. Help him a little, if he needs it, 
and when he comes up with the grand 
total, show him your calculation as to 
what the figure should be. Show him 
that you can balance your cash in 
about seven minutes.” 

About ten minutes later the count 
was finished and, happily, it was cor- 
rect. Jimmie and the Old Man got 
along fine. He was talking with her 
when I came back and I could tell he 
was interested. She was telling him 
that she received deposits, made up 
all outgoing cash letters and proved 
one individual ledger each day after 
it was posted. She was explaining 
dual controls when I interrupted. 

“You now have $64. Do you want 
to try for $128?” I asked. 

“Might as well,” he said. “That 
was pretty easy.” 

I told him that the fourth teller re- 
ceived individual deposits, but also 
handled Christmas Club and savings 
deposits, exclusively. I introduced 
him, and said: “Helen, I want this 
gentleman to count your cash. But, 
before he does, get a pack of bills 
from each of the other tellers, wheth- 
er you need them or not. I want him 
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GREAT INTEREST was shown by residents of Laurens, South Carolina, when the 
Palmetto Bank opened its handsome new $160,000 building. President Dwight F. 
Patterson said that some 8,000 men, women and children toured the bank in 12 
hours on opening day. The two-story building measures 46 by 95 feet and has a 
full basement. Operating since 1906, when it opened with capital of $50,000 and 
a surplus of $15,000, the bank now has capital in excess of $600,000 and total 
resources are $10.4 million. 


to see that the exchange of cash be- 
tween tellers is no problem at all.” 

She got the extra cash, blocked her 
window and she and my Old Friend 
began counting her cash. There was 
a small difference, but a recount of 
the loose change revealed the error 
and, again, he was surprised that it 
had taken less than ten minutes. 

We walked back to the directors’ 
room. I could see he was impressed 
and was thinking. “That’s what 
Dorothy had in mind,” I told him. 


Gate Is Wide Open 


“The only thing that’s wrong is 
that you’ve been thinking that all the 
articles that have been written about 
audits and controls were meant for 
the other fellow. These girls have 
forced your hand. You are going to 
have to do something. Your gate is 
wide open and somebody’s wandered 
through it and started grazing. Bet- 
ter get ready to do a little self-audit- 
ing and set up some reasonable con- 
trols. 

“You don’t have to have an audi- 
tor or auditing department. That girl 
Helen, at the fourth window, keeps a 
perpetual running inventory on our 
savings accounts, but she shunts all 
savings deposits and withdrawals to 
the general bookkeeper, getting a 





measure of dual control, not perfect, 
but acceptable. 

“Jimmie receives all out-of-town 
checks, but she balances with the con- 
trol figures before she mails ’em. It 
isn’t hard. It’s kinder like taking a 
cold bath. You can’t stick one toe in 
at a time. You’ve got to plunge in. 
You will persuade yourself it’s too 
cold, if you try it halfheartedly.” 

“Could you lend me that Jimmie 
girl to help us get started?” he asked. 

“Sure! She and the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers (NABAC) and Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League and your 
own correspondent bank are all ready 
to help you, once you get the notion.” 

“T’ve got the notion,” he said. “I’ve 
got to do something!” 

“Then why don’t you send Doro- 
thy over here and let her visit in our 
bank for two or three days? She will 
catch on much quicker than you, any- 
way. She and Jimmie can work it out 
so that you and the cashier can be 
doing something more important than 
just counting money—and there’s one 
other thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“Give Dorothy a raise. She’s doing 
you quite a favor, you know.” 

He smiled sheepishly but his eyes 
twinkled and I knew he agreed. 
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Role of Governments 
In Agriculture 


Give a thoughtful look at your dinner table some day 
and you'll renew your convictions about the importance 
of the farmer in your life. Take a typical American meal 
of roast beef, potatoes, green beans, bread, butter and 
milk. Can you pick out any item that did not have its 
origin on the farm? 

We were seated at just such a meal recently when 
a rugged free enterpriser across the table, who was stow- 
ing away the groceries with obvious enjoyment, began 
to expound on how good the farmers had it and how 
they were being “coddled by the government.” Let the 
law of supply and demand function without restraint in 
agriculture at once, our well-fed friend said, and soon 
everything would be just dandy. 

We'll concede that the farm problem is a vexatious one, 
with what to do with surpluses the biggest headache. But 
we're willing to have a minor share of our tax dollar to 
go for any government programs that will help agriculture 
and those who work in it. It’s better to have surpluses 
than shortages. 

Government intervention in agriculture is not peculiar 
to America. It’s standard practice throughout the world. 
In industrialized countries such as ours, the goal mainly 
is to raise the income of the farm population. 

In underdeveloped countries the stress is chiefly on in- 
creasing production, for these purposes: to provide better 
diets, to provide raw materials for growing industries 
and to permit increased export of farm commodities to 
help pay for capital goods needed in economic develop- 
ment. 


In the United Kingdom and a few other countries, the 
emphasis is on direct subsidy of incomes. Market prices 
are allowed to find their own level and the government 
makes up the difference between the market price and 
the guaranteed price. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Brazil, the Netherlands and Sweden all have 
marketing boards for their most important agricultural 
products. 

Direct regulation is practiced in several countries. In 
Egypt, for example, not more than one-third of the culti- 
vated land may be planted in cotton and not less than 
one-third in wheat. 

It’s evident, then, that the importance of the farmer 
and the need to keep agriculture in good economic health 
is universally recognized by governments. Though our 
problem may seem particularly difficult, because it’s ours, 
it’s as nothing compared to the headaches we'd have if 
there were too little farm production rather than too 
much. 
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Encouraging News 
On Automation 


There is good news for small banks from the manu- 
facturers of electronic equipment, for it appears that 
the day is being speeded when electronic computers will 
be an economically feasible investment for other than 
the largest banks. 

Ever since “automation” became a catchword in bank- 
ing circles, there have been statements to the effect that 
this was going to bring about the doom of small banks. 
This opinion was based on the belief that small banks 
would be engulfed and expire in the dust generated by 
their automated big brothers. 

Now it develops that the equipment manufacturers are 
about to bring out computers with a price tag in the 
$40,000 range. This price still will rule out purchase of 
this equipment by many who consider theirs a small 
bank operation, but the trend is encouraging. 


What They’re Saying .. . 


INFLATION: 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
in controlling inflation, is dealing with the symptom and 
not with the disease itself. For a real anti-inflation formu- 
la, I would recommend we reduce our annual budget by 
$10 billion. This would leave a budget of approximately 
$64 billion. Reduce taxes $5 or $6 billion, and do so by 
eliminating as far as possible the excessive taxes in the 
higher brackets. Include in the $64 billion budget an item 
for approximately $8 billion to pay on the principal of 
our national debt each year.” 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Bank of The Commonwealth, Detroit 


(Continued from page 7) 
of dollars and I am sure the public would like to know 
what these banks think of your editorial. 

Of course, I recognize the fact that it is always possible 
to carry water on both shoulders, but if the city banks 
actually think the public would best be served by branch 
banking, and agree with your editorial, let them so de- 
clare themselves openly, so that the people of Missouri 
will know who wants our laws changed to permit branch 
banking. 

E. E. ROMINES 
Cashier 
The Bank of Houston 


Houston, Missouri 
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Orin Samstad, vice-president of the Hastings 
(Minnesota) National Bank, and Harold Stenson, 
partner in the local Purina Dealership, chart 
future needs of their agricultural community. 


THEY PLAN TOGETHER 


“‘There’s no question but that the 
Purina Dealer has brought new cus- 
tomers to our bank,’”’ Orin Samstad, 
vice-president of the Hastings National 
Bank, Hastings, Minnesota, said. 
**.. and, from our experience, we 
would say the Purina Dealer is a 
good customer for the bank.” With 
those two statements, Banker Samstad 
summed up a profitable eight-year 
business relationship with the Hastings 
Malting Company. 

Over the years, Harold Stenson has had 
the business acumen to foresee and 
anticipate the needs of poultry and 
livestock raisers in the Hastings area. 
Equally important, he has been able 
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TO BUILD PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Hastings (Minnesota) National Bank finds 
Purina Dealership first-rate business partner 


to impart his vision to Mr. Samstad at 
the Hastings National Bank. 


As a result, capital borrowed to install 
modern milling equipment, a grain 
dryer, a mobile feed grinder, and 
enough trucks to service his rapidly 
growing Purina Dealership, has allowed 
the Hastings Malting Company to keep 
pace with changing needs among its 
farmer customers. 


A 75% growth in business during the 
past five years (30% greater in 1957 
than in 1956) is evidence of good plan- 
ning and solid cooperation between 
Hastings National Bank and Purina 
Dealer Stenson. 
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‘Wisconsin's largest bank" 
Main Office and 12 branches 
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FIRST WISCONSIN 
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‘Calionad POST-TRONIC machines save us more than 55% 


annually on our investment!” ——rirst wisconsin NATIONAL BANK of Miwoukee 


“Since we constantly strive to offer 

our customers the best service pos- 

sible, we obtain the most advanced 
equipment available. For preparing custom- 
ers’ checking account statements, we feel that 
the National POST-TRONIC* bookkeeping 
machines afford the maximum in efficiency, 
speed and accuracy. 


“Our experience to date shows that the Na- 
tional POST-TRONIC machines have enabled 
us to effect savings that will give us an annual 


return on our investment in excess of 55%. 
“Specific benefits which make that result 
possible are the reduction in operator post- 
ing time, operator training and space require- 
ments. The POST-TRONIC machine also 
greatly reduces the opportunities for human 
error; and that, of course, is of immeasurable 
importance in our customer relationships.” 


Chairman of the Board, President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


*Trade Mork 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


National's new POST-TRONIC pro- 
vides the lowest cost bank posting. 
This means more efficient over-all op- 
eration of any bank, regardless of size. 
Your local National representative 
will be glad to show your bank 
how much can be saved. Call him 
today. He's listed in the 

yellow pages of your phone oe 
book. 








